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Publisher's Department. 


“How to Advertise.” 

) THE Proctor & Collier Company, Cincinnati, 
send us an interesting and handsomely printed 
pamphlet, entitled ‘‘How to Advertise,’’ being 
“a few pages of sugges‘ion to prospective adver- 
tisers who wish to succeed, as well as to present 
advertisers who are not nowsuccessful.’’ ‘‘ Some 
specimen advertisements,’’ illustrated and attrac- 
tive, are added after the reading matter. 

Copies of this pamphlet would be of interest, 
no doubt, to all who have considerable advertis- 


ing to place. 
NEW ARBORTON, 


Ocean Grove, New Jerssy. 
Kept by Friends. Nicely located one-half block from 
the sea, near hot and cold sea-water baths. 
For particualrs, address, 
HANNAH BORTON, 
7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 








OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Enp or Tennessee Ave. 
Atlanti 


cl bells, heated 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 
THE HOWARD., 


Ocean Env oF Tennessee Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


ic . 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam 
smn parlor, home-like and 


First-class, heated throughout, home-like. 
Send for terms and booklet. M. SCHNEIDER. 
THE PENNHURST, _ Booxter Marzp. 
Micnican Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
house from Beach. the entire year. 
to street level. JAMES HOOD. 





OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Great Russel! St., London. 

This commodious (Temperance ) Hotel will meet 
the requi ts of those who desire at mod- 
erate , all the conveniences and advan- 
ee er modern licensed hotels. 
an Lift. Electric Light in all Rooms. 
Bath Rooms on every floor. Spacious Dining, 
Dmwing, Writing, Reading, and Smoking 
Rooms. All floors fireproof. Perfect sanita- 
ton. Night Porter. Telephone. 

__ Terms, $2 to $2.50 per day, including Room 


Mtendance. Tabled’ hote Breakfast and Dinner 


Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
em: » J. TRUSLOVE, Proprietor. 
TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER. 


mae easence of the late Isracl L. Bartram, of Willis 
a. eleven miles west t 
miles fom and . 


Newtown 
; one mile from 





and West 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
me ee STENOGRAPHER, 
F ‘Baphene em 14S. Broap STREET, Pura 














large, shady lawn, airy rooms. 
from city 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SStERS: soe H St nh w W: 


ae 


ACCOUNTANT, COMPETENT, DESIRES EN- 


gagement as Bookkeeper, Collector, Timek: or 
ition requiring trustworthiness and ability. 


any 
J.C. Teaaock 1932 Girard Ave. 





COUNTRY BOARDING.—A SUMMER HOME 


for a few persons, assuring pleasant surroundings 
hose not going to and 


preferred. Address No. 19, Station N., 


ANTED.—A FEW GENTLEMEN CAN HAVE 
a comfortable home with private family, 20 min- 


utes from Broad St. Station, 8 minutes’ walk from station 
(Cynwyd). Address No. 138, this Office. 


PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 


can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 


Friends’ family. One biock from street cars ing 

railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. ‘Terms, 
r.50 @ + Adivens FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
treet, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


PERMANENT AND a, BOARDERS 


desired in a Friends’ family in . Terms 
H R. MATTHEWS and 
ashington, D. C. 


NOTICE. 


‘THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Stock- 


holders of Friends’ Book Association of 


Philadelphia, will be held in Room No. 4, at 
Race Street Meeting-house, on Second-day, 
Fifth month 14, 1900, at 7.30 p. m., when the 
annual report will be presented and an election 
held for Directors to serve for the ensuing year. 


SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Sec'y. 


NOTICE. 


FRIENDS desiring accommodation during 
New York Yearly Meeting are requested to 
communicate as early as possible with the com- 
mittee, giving full names and other information 
that may be helpful in arranging for the comfort 
and convenience of guests. Address, 
ELIZABETH B. CAPRON, 
42 Fisher Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 
JOSEPH T. McDOWELL, 
116 W. 13th St., New York City. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 





Young Friends’ Association. 


The monthly meeting of the Association will 
be held in the Auditorium of Young Friends’ 
Association Building, Fifteenth and 
Streets, on Second-day evening, Fifth month 7, 
1900, at 8 o’clock. 


PROGRAM. 


BIRDS : THEIR ETHICS AND ECONOMIC VALUE, 
Emily G. Hunt, M. D. 
All persons interested are invited to be 
present. 
EMMA FELL PAxson, Secretary. 


Liberty Bell Leaflets. 


Translations and Reprints from Original Histor- 
ical Documents. 
Edited by Martin G. Brumbaugh, A. M., Ph. D. 
and Joseph S. Walton, Ph.D. 


Atrgapy PusBLisHED. 
No. 1. Inducements and Charter from States General of 
Holland to Settlers on the Hudson. 
. 2. The West Jersey Constitution of 1677. 
. 3. Penn’s Frame of Government of 1682 and Priv- 
ileges and Concessions of 1701. 
. Charter of the Province of cameos 
3 Gabriel Thomas’ Description of Penna,—Part 1. 


. 2. 
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Price, Five Cents per Number. 
THE PRANG PLATINETTES 


Exquisite reproductions of famous masterpieces of 
Paints, Sculpture and itecture. Beautiful in 
finish, substantial and permanent. Size of picture, 7x9 
inches. ‘ Price, unmounted, 5 cents each. Kiso Cabinet 


Artotypes, 3 cents each. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
S$. W. Corner Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia: 


PETTIT ORNAMENTAL IRON 
AND FENCE COMPANY 


Office and Show Rooms, 
46 N. Eleventh St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Plain and Ornamental Iron Fencing, 
Lawn Furniture, Fire Escapes, etc. 





Morgan Bunting Arthur 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A Trans-Continental Tour 
Via Canadian Pacific Railroad, Great Lakes, and Northern Pacific Railroad. 
A small, ‘‘ personally conducted” party will take the trip to the Pacific Coast, 
starting July 9th, visiting Montreal, Banff Hot Springs, the wonderful Selkirk Glaciers, 
Yellowstone Park, Niagara, etc. 
REFERENCES EXCHANGED. 
MARY S. BERRY, 3208 Race Street, West Philadelphia. 


Send for a descriptive circular. 









I DO ALL KINDS OF 


lection is exceedingly interesting and rare. 
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Call or send for my booklet, ‘‘ Historic Landmarks of Philadelphia.” Price, 25 cents, 
postage paid. It contains 25 reproductions of photographs of interesting places in Philad’a, 


E. M. THURBER, 1221 Arch Street. 











PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK 


For Amateurs. Developing plates or films, any size; printing on any kind of paper; bromide enlargements 
from any size negatives; lantern slides from negatives or photographs. I give my personal attention to all - 
business and can guarantee satisfaction. Bring your work here and be sure of good results. Friends and 
others are invited to call and examine my stock of photographs of Friends’ meeting-houses, etc. The col- 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED. ) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers ane west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “‘ Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SuBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
GIVEN. EDO NOT “STOP” PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise 
ments, 5 cents per line, one time ; 4} cents per line each 
nsertion, five times. For longer insertion reduced rates 
which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N, W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
*,* Teternons No. 36-68. 
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HE BLICKENSDERFER 


TYPE-WRITER 
No. 5,$40. No. 7, $50. 


Neatness, Sprep, 
Simp icity. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD, Agent, 
DARBY, PENNA. 


Many MOTHERS can testify to the VALUE of 


DELAVAU’S REMEDY 


AS A CURE FOR 


WHOOPING COUGH and CROUP, also for 
BRONCHITIS, BRONCHIAL CATARRH, 
and ORDINARY COUGHS. 

At Drueoists. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade —established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


Ir your watch needs attention take it 
to a careful and reliable jeweler. You 
may have had experience with careless 
work, and in any event you will appreci- 
ate the fact that the best is none too good. 
I aim to do nothing but the most careful 
and accurate work, and as my customers 
remain with me from year to year I am 
satisfied that they get as good attention 


as could be had elsewhere. My prices 
are reasonable. 
If your watch needs regulating or setting bring it to 


me. I will charge you nothing for the service. 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 


W. L. Berry, 22 S. Second St., Phila. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
. CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CoNTRACTORS. 
£125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, , 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock au} Philadelphia, Pa 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ie enact gg A ia 
. §623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
OFFicEs : { M3uree Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


CAROLINE RAU, 73° Spring Garden St. 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


REMOVED. 


Lizziz J. LamBert, Millinery, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 


| Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA, 


_ 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President, 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue, 
Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS, 
PHILADELPHIA, . 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of : 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, = in 


pares for college. 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, }),.. 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, } ?rinijel 


Circulars on application. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA, 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Princifal, 


SWARTEMORE PREPARATORY tm 


(Formerly SwarTHMoRE Grammar Scuoo.) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages f 
individual attention and class enthusiasm, 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Pupits or Born Sexas. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liber! 
course of study. Students Pa for college or busi- 


ness. The home-like surroundings make it i 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students pred J 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
, enkintown, Pa. 


Or, 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 
Chelten Hills School, 


Wyncote, Penna. 
For girls and boys. For circulars, address, _ 
ANNIE HEACOCK, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction tofit 
for business or to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. ¥ 
: a 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frisenps’ BoarpinG SCHOOL FOR 
Boys AnD GIRLS. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hii 
sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, ad ‘ 
HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTI 
: se i eta 





YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION, 
140 North Fifteenth St., Philad’s. 





During Yearly Meeting Week, 
Dinner, 25 cts., 12 to 2p.™. 
Breakfast 7 to 8.30 a. m. 
Supper 6 to 7 p. m. 
Accommodations for a few guests by the 


night. Inquiries will be answered by 
ELIZA H. WORRELL, let 





Public Telephone No. 36-68. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR 1goo. 

XVIII. 

DIFFERING, as we do, more or less as to means and 
methods, if we indeed have the “mind of Christ,” we 
shall rejoice in whatever of good is really accomplished. 

Joun G. WHITTIER. 


From a letter, written in 1870. 


STRENGTH. 


HE looked for some strong arm to lean upon : 

Of one who learned life’s riddle, and could climb 
Through his philosophy to truth sublime ; 

Who past the regions of pale doubt could lead, 
And in one’s weakness be its strength indeed. 


Not in such wise comes strength to any soul ; 
*Twixt thine own being and the Infinite 
There is no separation ; prove thy might ; 
Rest thee in God, and life’s full stream of power 
For thee shall flow resistless every hour. 

—Mary Woodward Weatherbee. 


HUMAN BROTHERHOOD.' 
BY EDWARD GRUBB (SOUTHPORT, ENGLAND). 


THE very object of considering the ways and the 
degrees in which men and women in the past have 
learned the will of God is: that we ourselves may be 
better able to learn and practice it. af. oe 
thought of the Bible as a record of the gradual un- 
folding of men’s ideas of God and duty has made it 
anew book for many of us. When we see how the 
thoughts of men have developed in relation to the 
circumstances of their lives—-when we discern that 
the progress of humanity has been due in all ages to 
the faithful and resolute adherence by a few men to 
new and higher thoughts, in face of opposition from 
the many, it should make us. humble in estimating 
the extent of our present knowledge, and eager that 
we too may be quick to hear and resolute to obey 
the new words that God has for us. 
; By Human Brotherhood we must understand the 
idea that other men and women stand to us ima 
family relation, —that their good is as much to be con- 
ered as our own good,—that it is wrong to make 
gain for ourselves, whether material or moral, out of 
their loss. In this sense it is clear that there has 
Hever been a time in- human history when Brother- 
hood has not been in some degree believed in and 
Practiced. Pure Individualism is unknown, except 
#8 a disease, in human life. As far back as we can 
Push our investigations, we shall find the Family, or 


awe : —* paper read at the Birmingham, (England), Sum- 





the Clan, or Tribe, making demands on individuals 
for self-repression in the interests of others. Such 
self-repression is the dawn of Morality ; the recogni- 
tion of the claims of others, however dimly felt, 
however narrow the field, is the beginning of Brother- 
hood. 

The development of morality is, as T. H. Green 
showed in his “ Prolegomena to Ethics,” very largely 
coincident with the widening of the field within which 
Brotherhood is felt to exert its claims. There is, of 
course, scope for moral progress in other ways,—as 
in the recognition, in detail, of the sort of conduct 
which Brotherhood demands towards those whom it 
includes in its grasp; names are found for different 
virtues, and systems of morality developed. This 
we may trace in the writings of the Greek philoso- 
phers on the one hand, and of the Jewish legislators 
on the other. But, behind this and infinitely more 
important, we recognize the feeling of Brotherhood 
itself as the condition of all right conduct whatever 
towards our fellows. All the moral law on its hu- 
man side was summed up by our Lord in the Golden 
Rule; Love, said the Apostle, is the fulfilling of the 
Law. ; 

Now, looked at from the purely historical point 
of view, there are two things which especially mark 
off Christianity as the most important factor in the 
development of moral ideas which the world has ever 
seen. 

First.—It broadened the idea of Brotherhood to 
cover all mankind. 

Second.—lIt placed it on a surer basis, a basis that 
all could appreciate. 

I. In studying the lofty morality of many of the 
Greek philosophers, like Plato and Aristotle, we do 
not always recognize its inevitable limitations, limita- 
tions due to the fact that there were at least three 
important classes of people whom, in the existing 
condition of society, the claims of Brotherhood were 
not regarded as reaching,—viz: barbarians, slaves, 
and women. 

Professor T. H. Green has powerfully shown the 
poverty of moral ideas which this limitation caused. 
It would take too long to go into this. I will only 
illustrate it by saying that missionaries have told me 
that one of the greatest difficulties they have found 
among morally backward people (like the Malagasy) 
is to get them to recognize that they have any duty 
at all to those who are not in some way intimately 
connected with them. 

If we turn to the Romans it is remarkable to find 
among the Stoic thinkers, particularly of the time of 
the Empire, that the idea of a Universal Brotherhood 
has begun to dawn. From Cicero and Seneca, Epic- 
tetus and Marcus Aurelius, sentences can be quoted 
in which the oneness of the human race is stated in 
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language which Christianity cannot surpass. ‘The 
whole universe,’ wrote Seneca, “ which you see 
around you, comprising all things both divine and 
human, is one. Weare members of one great body. 
Nature has made us relatives, when it begat us from 
the same materials, and for the same destinies. She 
planted in us a mutual love, and fitted us for a social 
life.” This doctrine was no doubt the outcome, in 
part, of the broadening of the views of men caused 
by a universal Empire and by the “ Roman Peace.” 
But it remained a pious opinion held by a few poets 
and philosophers ; there is no sign that it was made 
“ current coin’ among the mass of men. 

Among the Jews, again, it is very clear that ideas 
of universal brotherhood had little place. The noble, 
moral teaching of the prophets deals, in the main, 
with the conduct of Jews one to another. Their 
whole history, speaking broadly, was one of exclu- 
siveness—of “a people that dwelt alone, and should 
not be reckoned among the nations.” (Numbers, 
xxili., 9.) Their first principle was that Jehovah 
their God loved them and hated the heathen. By 
the exile they were cleansed indeed of idolatry, but 
stiffened in their isolation. The charge familiarly 
brought against them in the cities where they were 
dispersed was that of “hatred to the human race.” 

Their teachers in the days of Christ were instruct- 
ing them that kind actions done to aliens were wrong. 
The design of Paul to admit the Gentiles to the privi- 
leges of Christianity on an equality with the Jews 
roused the latter to frenzy. Some few, it may be, 
like the later Isaiah, and the writer of the Book of 
Jonah, rose far above such national intolerance ; but 
their teaching for the most part fell upon unheeding 
ears. 

It is surely an indication of the Divine origin of 
Christianity that out of a people so trained in the 
narrowest exclusiveness the idea of universal brother- 
hood should, for the first time as an effective force in 
human history, have sprung. Jesus not only taught 
it, he lived it. It was not so much the command to 
“ be perfect,” like the Father who “causeth his sun 
to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and on the unjust ;” not alone the story 
of the Good Samaritan or of the Laborers in the 
Vineyard ; it was his eating with the outcasts of hu- 
manity, his friendship with Zacchzus the tax-gatherer, 
his talking familiarly to an alien and degraded woman 
at the well of Sychar,—these were the means by 
which he sowed the seeds of a doctrine that should 
revolutionize the morals of the world. 

II. A great part of the force of the new idea was 
due to the basis on which Jesus placed it. The no- 
tion of human brotherhood, in other words of the 
ideal equality of all men, is not one that 
can be proved by the exercise of human reason. It 
is impossible to deduce it from the facts of experience. 
ae What Christ did was to place it on the 
footing of a divine revelation. That is to say, it 
became a part of, a necessary. consequence of, the 
revelation of the character and love of God, which 
Jesus brought to men by his own life and death and 
resurrection. For the first time in human history he 
yaught men to say, with fullness of feeling, ‘‘ Our 


ie 
Father ;” and the Fatherhood of God, embraced not 
as a barren dogma but as a felt reality, carried with 
it the brotherhood of man. ‘God became to men 
the Eternal Father, Christ the Eternal Brother.” 
The Incarnation taught men not alone to see God in 
Christ, but to see Christ in all men. “ Ye believe in 
God, believe also in me,” easily carried with it “Ye 
believe in me, believe also in humanity.” “ Inasmuch 
as ye have done [a kindness] to one of the least of 
these, my brethren, [to one of the obscurest of hu- 
man kind,] ye have done it unto me.” 

These, then, are two of the secrets of the reform. 
ing power of Christianity: for the first time it made 
the thought of universal brotherhood possible to the 
mass of men; and it made that thought no longer a 
dreamy speculation of Roman stoics and jurists, but 
gave it, to those who believed in Christ, the certainty 
of a divine revelation. 

Now there can be no question that this thought 
of universal brotherhood was received in its power 
and freshness by numbers of the first Christians, 
Professor Peake has told us in this Summer School 
of Paul’s view of the solidarity of the human race, 
as typified in Adam. By many, indeed, who had 
been trained in the exclusiveness of Judaism, it was 
no doubt with difficulty accepted. Even the Apostles 
found it so. The vision on the housetop at Joppa, 
which brought it home to the soul of Peter, did not 
secure that at Antioch he should manifest the courage 
of his convictions. Many of the bitterest opponents 
of Paul’s broad-church teachings were clearly pro- 
fessed believers in Christ. But to others, and espe- 
cially to Gentiles, it was felt to be of the very essence 
of the Gospel they had embraced. They responded 
with bounding hearts to the glorious words of Paul, 
that in Christ there is neither Greek nor Jew, male 
nor female, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free. 
While they drew a very sharp distinction between 
those who were Christians and those who were not, 
they looked upon all men as at least potentially re- 
cipients of the same Spirit. Many (though not all) 
of the early Christians refused to fight, because they 


recognized mankind as their brothers. 
( Conclusion to follow.) 





The author of the paper above, Edward 
Grubb, M. A, is one of the active 
Friends of England, a man of middle 
age. He resides at Southport, on the 
west coast, andisa teacher. He was 
several years engaged in teaching 4 
Scarborough. For sometime he has 
assisted William Edward Turner 2 
editing the British Friend. Heisont 
of the most active of the English 
Friends engaged in the recent reviv 
of Biblical study, and was the secre 
tary of the Committee which 
- the arrangements for the Birmingham 
Summer School. His little volume, 
‘First Lessons on the Hebrew Pro 
phets,’’ is familiar to many in this country ; his larger Mer 
‘Social Aspects of the Quaker Faith,’’ was published 
year. 





EDWARD GRUBB. 


Our inner world shapes the outer for us. = 
relations to others are constanly taking chara 
from our disposition toward them. 
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WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


SKETCHED BY ONE OF HIS SONS, AND EXPANDED. 
( Continued from Last Week.) 

Anoraer incident of the farming experience while at 
“Rockland” in this period is illustrative of Benja- 
min’s character and methods. “I never held,” he 
says, “more than one office in Maryland.” He was 
appointed ‘“‘sub-supervisor”’ of a section of public 
road, near his home. 

“A law had been passed requiring every able- 
bodied man to work one day on the road, furnish a 
substitute, or pay one dollar and twenty-five cents, 
thus requiring as much road tax of a laboring man 
as of one who owned a farm and many horses. The 
law was very unpopular with the colored people, and 
I did not like it myself. However, as it was the law, 
and the road needed mending, I accepted the forty 
days’ labor that were apportioned to my division of 
the road, and notified the persons, in companies of 
six or eight a day, to meet me at the road. I was 
there punctually, but my hands came in very slowly 
each day, straggling along till nine o'clock. 

“One day I saw a man sitting for more than half 
an hour on the fence a little distance off. At length 
he got down, when it was at least half-past nine, and 
came slowly to the place where the others were at 
work. I soon saw that he was going to do nothing 
that would be work, and I reflected a little time for a 
right way to meet the case. At length I said to him, 
‘William, how old art thou?’ ‘I am nearly twenty- 
four.” ‘So old?’ I said, ‘I thought thou could not 
be more than fourteen or fifteen.’ ‘What made you 
think so?’ ‘Why, thou seemed so weak, so very 
weak; would just take a little earth on the shovel, 
and after motioning two or three times, just toss that 
little earth a few feet—thou didst seem so very weak.’ 
The others all smiled, for they had noticed him. 
‘Why,’ said he, ‘I am as strong as any of these men, 
and can do as much work,’ and suiting his actions to 
his words, he started in, and by night he had done a 
full day’s work, and was in the best of humor, as 
indeed were all my company that day, the little inci- 
dent having seemed to do them all good.” 

In the autumn of 1843 he was asked to accept 
the position, then vacant, of professor of chemistry 


tn the medical department of Columbian College at 


Washington, and did so, lecturing three times a week 
to classes of fifty or sixty students. He found the 
engagement agreeable in many ways, but thought 
best to resign at the end of the year. In 1845 he 
Was prevailed upon to come to Philadelphia to take 
arge of the High School, now “ Friends’ Central,” 
which was then about to be established. Dr. John 
D, Griscom, James Martin, and others urged his ac- 
ceptance of the place, and it assumed in some degree 
€ aspect of a religious duty. He came, however, 
with some misgivings, and remained but one year. 
In the “Autobiography” he describes the nature of 

Work, very different from that at Alexandria, 
Which now fell to his charge. He began (in Ninth 
Month,-1845), with “nearly seventy scholars, form 
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children seven or eight years old to boys of fifteen or 
sixteen.”” Isaac Bond and Joseph Foulke, Jr., both 
of whom had come as students, he secured as assist- 
ants, and “ we three,” he says, ‘‘ with Clinton Gilling- 
ham, who was my principal assistant, conducted the 
school for some months.” 

Of Benjamin Eakins (only recently deceased, and 
for many years teacher at Friends’ Central School), 
Benjamin relates an incident. Benjamin Eakins was 
then, 1845, the teacher of writing at the Cherry 
Street School. ‘‘ He was a true, live teacher,” Ben- 
jamin Hallowell says. He taught penmanship philo- 
sophically, and taking fhe hand-writing of a person 
would correct it—not change it entirely. 

“In this his idea was greatly in advance of that 
of Benjamin Rand, to whom I went to learn to write 
in 1819. He entirely changed my hand, and had me 
to write exceedingly slowly, training the muscles to 
new movements, while the old habits were striving 
for employment, till my hand-writing became like the 
speech of old Ambrose Vass, a Frenchman I used to 
know in Alexandria. He learned English late in life, 
and when he was old he could not tell which words 
were English and which French, in the expression of 
his ideas, and mingled them altogether in the same 
sentence. 

“When I asked Benjamin Eakins about ‘ changing 
my hand,’ he asked how long I had been writing. I 
told him for forty years. He said, ‘It will then take 
about forty years more to unform the habits thus 
acquired, and afterwards another forty years to acquire 
as ready a use of the pen as you now have.” 

On leaving Philadelphia his evening class pre- 
sented him with ‘a fine transit instrument,” as an 
evidence of their regard. His Uncle Comly, so long 
his friend and helper, died about that time, leaving 
him a small legacy, most of which Benjamin laid out 
in an astronomical clock. There was, however, a 
balance, and with this he says, ‘‘I obtained a drab 
broadcloth cloak for my dear Margaret, which looks 
well yet after thirty years’ service.” 

Returning thus to ‘‘ Rockland,” at the close of 
the year’s school work, he found that his nephews, 
who had conducted the Alexandria school for four 
years, desired to give it up. He therefore resumed 
charge of it in the autumn of 1846, shortening the 
term time by beginning a month later (in roth month) 
and closing a month earlier (in 6th month), making 
nine months altogether. He began with a small 
number of students, but the school “ gradually filled 
up, and it was not long before we had more applicants 
than we could accommodate.”’ An observatory was 
built, adjoining the school-room on the west, and 
Benjamin found great pleasure in having his transit 
instrument, his astronomical clock, and his telescope 
put in place. In 1847 he spent part of the.summer 
vacation in the laboratory of Prof. Benjamin Silliman, 
Jr., at New Haven, increasing his knowledge of 
chemistry, and then visited Boston to obtain some 
practical instruction under Prof. Charles T. Jackson 
in the analysis of soils. In 1854, Prof. Joseph Henry, 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, invited him 
to deliver a course of lectures on Astronomy, which 
he did. 
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Looking forward, now, to a permanent withdrawal 

from the school, Benjamin built in 1854-5 a new 
house opposite the school property, “ with the ex- 
pectation of vesting there.” His son Henry, and his 
son-in-law, Francis Miller, were to take the school. 
These plans, however, failed; Henry’s health proved 
unequal to the strain and confinement of school work, 
and Francis preferred, if alone, to establish a school 
at Sandy Spring. “Sol gave him a field of nearly 
thirty acres of ‘ Rockland’ farm, on which he built 
quite a handsome house for a boarding-school, called 
it ‘Stanmore,’ and moved there in the summer of 
1858.” 
“‘When Francis decided on this change, I adver- 
tised the boarding-school property for sale, with the 
*good-will’ of the establishment, and sold it to 
William S. Kemper, of Charlottesville, Virginia, who 
had been for some time connected with the University 
of Virginia, and his two sons had been well educated 
at that institution.”” The new principal took charge 
after vacation, 1858, and Benjamin gave up the school, 
finally. 

His success had been very remarkable. The 
testimony concerning his ability as a teacher came 
and still comes from many sources. In following 
chapters will be given what Dr. Mahlon S. Kirk, and 
Dr. Edward H. Magill, both associated with him as 
teachers, have to say on the subject. Meantime an 
incident or two may be related of school life. One 
refers to the school bell. The story is as follows: 

“« Along about 1849 or ’50, the scholars were get- 
ting somewhat unruly—a precursor, perhaps, of the 
war spirit some ten years later. There was a large, 
very fine bell (procured, I think, from England), in 
the belfry which is shown in the lithograph view of 
the school. There was a rope from this bell, coming 
down over pulleys to an entry near the school-room. 
The bell was rung every morning at 6 o’clock for 
rising, and at 7, 12, and 6 p. m. for meais. It 
sounded loud, and could be heard all over Al- 
exandria. 

‘‘One morning, which I remember well to this 
day, fifty years afterwards, when Charlie the colored 
waiter went to ring the bell, he pulled on the rope, 
but not a sound was heard. He had noticed that 
many of the boys were up unusually early that morn- 
ing, and had wondered at it. 

“* Of course our father and the teachers were very: 
much surprised and annoyed,—but they took no 
notice publicly. An examination showed that the 
bell had been remoyed in the night from the belfry, 
some forty feet from the ground, and had totally dis- 
appeared. A consultation was held that night be- 
tween my father, brother Henry, Francis Miller, and 
Prof. George Jackson, one of the teachers, and after 
deliberation, each was assigned a certain part of the 
grounds, covering perhaps an acre, for search. Of 
course they were all at sea—the bell might have been 
buried on the premises, or it might have been taken 
and thrown into the Potomac river. 

“ Keeping. entirely quiet on the subject dur- 
ing the day, each one made search at night after the 
boys had gone to bed, and so they continued for six 
nights! On the seventh night, when all were pretty 


well discouraged, and they had examined carefully 
almost every inch of the ground, they came to the 
wash-room, a basement room with brick floor, coy. 
ered with wooden slat-work to keep the feet dry, 
With small hope of finding the ball, one of them 
lifted a section of the slats, and feeling with the hand 
found a slight elevation, and upon investigation, there 
was the bell, all rusted and black from its seven days’ 
burial ! 

“Well, they were a happy party to be sure! 
They went at once to the carpenter, had him come 
up in the night and put the bell in its place, splice the 
rope which had been cut, and next morning at 6 
o’clock, Charlie gave an extra hard pull, and the old 
bell rang out loud and clear once more, and you may 
judge of the surprise of the boys! I believe the ring. 
leader, though suspected, was never convicted.” 

In one particular certainly Benjamin’s long ex. 
perience as a teacher had been singularly fortunate 
and happy. ‘‘ We never,” he says, “lost a board- 
ing-student by death. We nursed a student through 
that loathsome disease, the small-pox, and several 
times a numbcr of students through scarlet fever, 
measles, mumps, etc. All recovered, and I believe 
all were returned to their friends as strong and 
healthy as we received them. We had one student 
who broke the small bone of his leg, and two that 
sprained their ankles, which were the most serious 
accidents that ever occurred among our boarding- 
students, as far as I can now recall, although we had 
for many years from sixty to eighty at a time. The 
retrospect is very pleasant, too, that neither at Fair 
Hill, where I was a teacher for about two years, nor 
at Westtown, where I taught nearly three years, did 
a single death occur among the students of either 


” 


sex. 
( To de Continued.) 


CHRISTIAN LIGHT AND HEAT. 


A paper read before the Friends’ Association, Langhorne, Pa., by 
Annie Fothergill. 


“ Tamthe Light.” Though this is a time-worn text, 
and much used by Friends, like so many of the won- 
derful texts of the Bible, the more accurate our 
knowledge in science and other subjects the*more ap- 
plicable it is to our every-day lives, and the more 
plainly do we see the truth and beauty of the life of 
Jesus. ; 

I have always admired the old heathen who wor- 
shipped the sun. Perhaps even they in their blind- 
ness saw as much of the “ Light” as we of to-day. 
However, we have no more fitting symbol of the all- 
wise, all-loving Father, the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift, and without whom we could have no life 
—no light—no heat. a 

Where there is light there must be heat, and it's 
of this I wish to speak. To use our symbol, God the 
Light, just. as the light of the sun produces heat of 
energy, if we, professing Christians, possess this Light 
of our Father, we will give out energy to his cause. 

In nature we have three modes of distributing 
heat—Conduction, Convection, and Radiation. Yet 
often we Christians expect everyone to work in 
same groove, and in the same way. For this reason 
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many of us become weary in our little toils, and think 
because we are not doing as some one else does, and 
also because we do not see immediate results, that 
our work is a failure. Such is not the case; there is 
always an effect from a cause, and if we do our part, 
in the true spirit of meekness and lowliness, there 
must be a result. 

There is no such thing as absolute cold, and as 
heat and light are so closely associated, there is no 
such thing as absolute darkness. Here is a happy 
thought for us; we must each and every one of us to 
some extent possess this Divine Light, and now how 
can we show that Light ? 

Perhaps the most simple way of distributing heat 
is by Conduction. One particle becomes heated, and 
passes it on to the next, etc., until the whole body 
becomes hot. So we may find persons who possess 
this Divine Light, or Energy, but their influence is 
not exerted until they come into immediate contact 
with others. To these it is granted to do a noble 


work, beginning with their own family, their own 


friends, their own servants. For who can measure 
the result of even one kind word, or one generous 
act ? 

The next method is by Convection, as in the 
boiling of water, when the particles nearest the fire 
become hot and rise and others fall to take their 
places, etc., until the whole is heated. This, it seems 
tome, is the kind of energy the Christian shows when 
in trouble. So many times we meet persons who do 
not show us at once their virtues. But when a great 
calamity overtakes them, we are astonished to see 
their endurance, and that adversity has perhaps en- 
tiched or mellowed the character. To these it is 
given to aid the sorrowing, for having once passed 
through the trial, they can be truly sympathetic, and 
from experience can show the Light. 

Lastly we have Radiation, such as the heat given 
off by the stove. When we enter the room we can 
feel the heat coming out in every direction to meet 
us. Sosome persons possess this energy of Christ in 
such a manner that all who are any place near them 
can feel the influence. How often we have entered a 
foom and just looked at some good face? beaming 


with light and truth, and how often that spirit has 


exerted its influence on us in such a manner that we 
have gone away refreshed and with new desires in 
our hearts. e 

_ Thus we all must in some degree possess the 
Light, though we may have different modes of show- 
ing it. 

And thus the spring-tide brings to mind, how care- 
fully we tend our plants and flowers. How many 
months the beautiful Easter lilies have been watched 
and given proper light and leat, that they might now 
be perfect. Or, how often has the gardener when the 
sun for a time withheld his light, night fell, and frosts 

tened,—how often has he made a fire and 
guarded his tender plants ! 

Do we guard so carefully spiritual growth ? 

Every Christian has his night to pass through, 
‘very Christian needs to be guarded from the frosts 

criticism, trials, and adversity. 
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Are we always charitable? Do we help our 
brother to exert his influence, and let his light so 
shine that he may glorify his Father in Heaven and 
show his good works ? 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


No. 19.—FirtH MontH 13, 1900. 
HOSEA. 


GOLDEN TExT.—My people are destroyed for lack of knowl- 
edge: because thou hast rejected knowledge, so 
also will I reject thee.—Hosea, iv., 6. 


Scripture Reading.—Psalms, xlii., xliii.? 

As nearly as can be determined from his writings, 
Hosea lived in the latter part of the reign of Jeroboam 
1I., and in the brief and troubled period which fol- 
lowed his death. His prophecies are of a slightly 
later date than those of Amos. The conditions which 
the Judean predicted Hosea experienced. Jeroboam 
II. died abouf 740 B.C. His reign had been marked 
by great external prosperity ; he received tribute from 
many conquered neighbors, wealth abounded, and 
the nation seemed strong and united to those who 
looked only at the surface. But Amos has shown 
already the insidious weakness, the rottenness at 
heart, which was masked by a brave outward show. 
Luxury, debauchery, oppression —all the various 
forms of selfishness — sapped the national life, and 
when the hand of the strong king left the helm the 
ship of state was at the mercy of the elements. The 
son of Jeroboam occupied the throne for only a few 
months. Partisan conflicts destroyed all chance of a 
united nation. Party leaders appealed for help now 
to Assyria, now to Egypt; “phantom kings came 
forward in rapid succession with the form, but without 
the reality, of royal power”’ (Driver).. Finally Hosea, 
the last of these “‘ phantom kings,” after gaining the 
throne by the help of Assyria, intrigued with Egypt 
against his former supporter and brought down upon 
Samaria the long-delayed destruction. Samaria was 
taken after a three years’ siege (722 B. C.), and the 
warnings of the prophets were fulfilled in the destruc- 
tion of the city and the captivity of the people. 

Hosea was widely different in character and life 
from the rugged prophet of Tehoa. In Amos we 
cannot but remark a kind of aloofness from the life 
which he lashed with his scorn. His sternness lacks 
in sympathy. He has looked down from his moun- 
tain heights upon the people of the cities, but he has 
not entered into their life. He brings them the 
message of destruction without fear, but without 
compassion. His absence of feeling and passion is 
displayed in the very arrangement and literary skill 
of his prophecies. Hosea, on the contrary, was a 
part of the fevered, strenuous life of Israel. It is 
inferred, from the illustrations and references, that his 
home was in one of the large towns. He shows 
considerable acquaintance with the history and tra- 
dition of his people, and his nation is to him no cold 
abstraction, but an object of sincere devotion. His 
~ 1 The first three chapters of Hosea, with which this lesson is chiefly 
concerned, makes use of language freer than we are accustomed to in 
our mixed classes. A class reading from the Psalms has, therefore, 


been substituted, and it is advised that members of the classes read 
these chapters at their homes. : 
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nature is loving and sensitive. ‘His feelings are 
often so deep that they only find utterance in broken 
and disconnected sentences. His logic is that of the 
emotions and intuitions rather than of reason ’’ (Kent). 
As in the prophecies of Amos we have perhaps the 
earliest revelation of the unity and universal kingship 
of God, so in those of Hosea we have the first clear 
presentation of his love and his universal fatherhood. 
And this conception of God’s love and mercy he 
found by the deep and agonized experiences of his 
own loving and merciful heart. For he was one who 
went down to the deep waters of affliction for the cup 
of healing ; he was one made perfect through suffer- 
ing. Not for him a calm announcement of God’s 
punishment, but a cry of anguish as he feels in his 
own heart the sufferings of his people. Nor for him 
the secure retreat of the mountain fastness in time of 
stress, but self-immolation and pleading for the sinner. 
He has been well styled the ‘“ evangelist of the Old 
Testament,” for in him more than any other of the 
earlier writers do we feel the spirit of the Nazarene. 
In his use of the gentle and pleasing aspects of nature 
to enforce his lessons, we see the resemblance to 
Jesus: “early rain, later rain, the first flush of the 
young corn, the scent of the vine blossom, the first 
ripe fig, the bursting of the lily the smoke 
from the chimney, the chaff from the threshing floor, 
the doves startled to their towers, the fowler and his 
net,”"—these and many other references suggest the 
parables of the days when Jesus walked with his dis- 
ciples and drew lessons from the nature about him. 
And remembering the eclipse, the pestilence, the 
earthquake, with which the earlier prophet sought to 
enforce his message of terror, we are constrained to 
‘remember also that a still earlier prophet sought God 
in vain in the great convulsions of earth to find him 
in the quiet. 

We have said that Hosea learned the lesson of 
God’s love through his own sad experience. That 
experience is told in the first three chapters of his 
prophecy. The prophet makes use of his life tragedy 
as itself a parable of the life of his nation ; some have 
supposed, therefore, that these chapters do not rep- 
resent real experience, but only literary form. But 
it is impossible to read the chapters without feeling 
the element of personal suffering, and they are gen- 
erally accepted as being genuine biography. 

The beloved wife of the prophet yielded to the 
temptations of the time and fell from virtue. Al- 
though forgiven time after time, she continued in her 
evil courses, and finally left husband and children for 
a life of vice. Sinking lower and lower, she was 
finally offered for sale as a slave in the market place, 
was purchased by her husband and forgiven; yet not 
forgiven in the ordinary sense of being released from 
the consequences of her sin, but in the higher sense 
of receiving aid and comfort in bearing and improving 
the consequences. In the three chapters this sad 
story is told as a parallel of the relations of the nation 
with Jehovah. Israel was chosen by the Lord but 
played him false. Again and again forgiven, she 
continually abused his kindness until mercy was no 
longer real kindness ; until, indeed, the only possible 
kindness was discipline. Therefore, she must go out 





into iniquity, since such was her will, must follow after 
evil until it turned upon her and forced her back to 
God’s mercy. Then, indeed, he would receive her 
again and lend his aid in her struggle to be once 
more worthy of him—aid impossible so long as her 
will was toward evil. Hosea’s own experience “en. 
abled him to appreciate Jehovah’s feeling toward 
apostate Israel, which he likewise had loved, called 
forgiven, and finally, as a last resource, was forced to 
punish, that the people might be led in penitence to 
claim his forgiveness. Hosea knew, as did no other 
man in Israel, the pain which the sin of one whois 
loved can bring to the heart of one loving. This 
explains why his denunciations of sinful Israel are 
unequaled for their vehemence”’ (Kent). 

There is a possibility of confusion in following 
this parallel, because the prophet refers to Israel both 
as the child and as the wife of Jehovah; but the ex- 
planation is simple. As individuals, the Israelites 
were the children of the nation, their mother, 

It is impossible to systematize the outpourings of 
the prophet's heart in any complete way. The three 
chapters already referred to were, no doubt, written 
in the days of Jeroboam II., while the rest of the 
book belongs to the period of the kings following. 
These latter chapters may be divided very broadly 
into three sections (Driver): (1) Chapters iv—wiii, 
Israel’s guilt ; (2) Chapters ix.—ii., Israel’s punish- 
ment ; (3) Chapters xii.—xiii., Review of (1) and (2); 
Chapter xiv., a glance at a brighter future possible to 
a repentant nation. 


FRIENDS IN MEETING AND HOME. 


XVI. WEST CHESTER, PA.—THE MEETING, THE HOME, 

THE SCHOOL. 
THE bourough of West Chester, situated as it is in 
the heart of the Friends’ section of Pennsylvania, is 
one of the strongholds of modern Quakerism. The 
Friendly influence has permeated the whole com- 
munity, and hundreds of people that are not Friends, 
including many clerks in the stores and girls in the 
kitchen, use the “ plain language”’ in their every-day 
conversation. 

Birmingham Preparative Meeting was established 
here in 1690, and a stone meeting-house was built in 
1813, ata cost of $2,600. When the present bnck 

building was erected one-half of the old house was 
torn down and the other half annexed to the new 
building fora library room. There is no up-stails 
gallery, nor is there any need of one except at 
quarterly meeting time, when the seats are sometimes 
rather crowded. Neither is there any partition be- 
tween the men’s and women’s ends. The membet- 
ship has gradually increased since the separation, 
there being now about three hundred and fifty mem- 
| bers, with an attendance on First-days ranging from 
| one to two hundred. 

The First-day school was started in 1863 by 
Lydia H. Hall, in her own home, with nine scholars. 
It has now an enrollment of 225 pupils, and has 
over 800 volumes in its library. On the occasion of 
my visit to the school it was a dull morning and 


attendance was below the average. At nine 0 
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about one-third of the pupils had arrived, but the 
school began promptly with the reading of a chapter 
in the Bible by the superintendent. The classes then 
separated, several of the younger children remaining in 
one end, and three classes of older pupils going to 
the other side. One of these latter was studying 
the New Testament Lesson Leaves, and pupils and 
teacher seemed interested in the lesson. In another 
class the teacher was reading parts of Farrar’s “ Life 
of Christ,” while the pupils looked up references in 
the New Testament. In the library there was a large 
adult Bible Class, and in the lower room of the school 
building (which is also used for the meetings of the 
Young Friends’ Association), there was another large 
adult class, conducted by one of the professors at the 
Normal School, who is not a Friend. This class had 
an easy time of it. The leader paused occasionally 
in his reading to make such comments as the thoughts 
suggested, or to listen to comments made by mem- 
bers of the class. There was much life manifested 
and the atmosphere was spiritually stimulating. 

As the recitation period was somewhat lengthy 
the younger pupils were called together before its ex- 
piration, and the wife of this professor gave them an 
object-lesson on one of the early spring flowers. 
After this the whole school came together, a reading 
was given, two or three reported the proceedings of 
the First-day School Union held the day before, and 
then all recited the “‘ watchword”’ for the day. 

A handsome new school building was erected in 
1888, the old school-house, adjoining it at the back, 
being converted into a home for the janitor. There 
was for some time after this quite a large school here, 
but the model school at the Normal and the excellent 
public schools have proved formidable rivals. The 


- enrollment this year reached nearly fifty pupils, who 


are under the care of three teachers. There is an- 
other teacher who comes.twice a week to give lessons 
in vocal culture. I was present at one of these 
lessons, and if it had not been a Friends’ school I 
should have thought the children were learning to 
sing, and to sing very sweetly ; but the teachers who 
teach singing in other schools give lessons in “ vocal 
culture” to Friends’ children. There is still some- 
thing in a name, in spite of Shakespeare’s query. 
Before there was a Yearly Meeting fund for the 
assistance of Friends’ Homes, Concord Quarterly 
Meeting decided that there was need within its limits 
of a boarding home, and after much earnest effort 
anda good deal of opposition, one was opened in a 
fented building in 1891. The next yeara brick build- 
ing was put up on a part of the four acres surround- 
ing the meeting-house, at a cost of $9,800. This 
was furnished very plainly and simply, and soon was 
filled with boarders. In 1897 another building was 
rected at a cost of $6,150, which communicates with 
the first through a connecting hall. The new build- 
ing has several large rooms intended for the accom- 
ation of man and wife, but thus far only one 
Married couple have availed themselves of any of 
» The family at the home now consists of 
Wwenty-three, including the helpers, all of whom are 
Women except one colored man-servant. They seem 


to enjoy life, and in the evenings when a dozen or 
more of them gather in the sitting-room for social 
converse, they have quite a lively time together. 
Three of the boarders are confined to their rooms, 
and one of these whom I visited was so bright and 
cheerful and had such a young heart in spite of her 
eighty years that it did me good to see her. I think 
she will not object to my telling that she was half 
way through “ David Harum” and was enjoying it 
greatly. 

The Friends have a new grave-yard outside of © 
the borough limits and the remains were removed 
there from the old yard adjoining the meeting-house, 
excepting those whose graves were unmarked. The 
old yard has been leveled and is a pleasant bit of 
greenness for the eyes to rest upon. 

The oldest member of West Chester Meeting is 
Philip P. Sharples, now in his ninety-first year. He 
was born in West Chester and has lived there all his 
life. When I called to see him, in company with 
Lydia H. Price, he was working in his garden. His 
house was full of interesting things, among which 
was a collection of five hundred Indian arrow heads, 
very artistically arranged. There was a large case 
full of other Indian relics, and drawers containing 
shells, minerals, etc. There was a deed signed by 
William Penn, and an autograph letter from George 
Washington, written in 1777, when his head-quarters 
were not very far from West Chester. But to me 
the most interesting articles were some handker- 
chiefs, made of silk that was raised in Chester county 
in 1837, and manufactured in Philadelphia. One of 
these was white, with a gray border, and was used by 
the owner as his wedding handkerchief in 1839. 

E. L. 


WE ought to think of other people’s inconveni- 
ence more than we generally do. The home is the 
place where this thoughtfulness should begin to be 
cultivated. One who comes late to breakfast admits 
that he is guilty of an amiable self-indulgence, but 
forgets that he has marred the harmonious flow of the 
household life and caused confusion and extra work. 
How often an important comnfittee is kept waiting 
ten minutes for one tardy member, who comes saun- 
tering in at last, without even an apology for causing 
perhaps fifteen men a loss of time that to them was 
very valuable, besides having put a sore strain on 
their patience and good nature. Everyday life is full 
of just such thoughtlessness, which causes untold per- 
sonal inconvenience, and ofttimes hurts the hearts of 
friends. —[ Churchman. | 


s¢ 


SPIRITUAL rest and peace are found as a result of 
perseverance through tribulation, not in exemption 
from tribulation. —[H. C. Trumbull. ] 

>¢ 
Prous platitudes in pulpit or press do not neces- 
sarily make a saint. To teach the people a great 
doctrine it is necessary to talk out of a great heart, 
and substantiate every theory by purest living.— 
[Christian Standard. ] 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 
Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


THE PHILIPPINE CRIME. 


How long is our slaughter of the people in the Phil- 
ippines to continue? How much further does the 
United States desire to scourge those unhappy islands ? 

In the week before last the dispatch from the 
Associated Press representative at Manila reported 
that probably one thousand people had been “ fin- 
ished ’—killed, or wounded to death—by the soldiers 
sent from this country. A little while before this, 
General Otis said in his official report that in the period 
from New Year to the end of the Third month his 
troops had killed 1,426 natives, and had captured— 
‘mostly wounded”—1,453 more, making a death 
list of from two thousand to three thousand. 

It would not have been thought possible three 
years ago that the United States could be guilty of 
such a crime as this. It had been believed that the 
American people were humane and just. It had been 
said unqualifiedly, at all times and in all places, that 
they held firmly to the principles of freedom not only 
for themselves but for others, and that they desired 
to stand as an example to all nations of the virtues of 
humanity and justice. Ifa prophet could have foretold 
them in 1897, as Elisha foretold to Hazael, the 
slaughter which they would inflict upon the people 
of the Philippine Islands before the century should 
be ended, they would have said with real and not 
simulated indignatior?, ‘‘ Is thy servant a dog that he 
should do this thing ?” 

Such has been our descent from honor to dis- 
honor. We ask how long are these things to con- 
tinue? How long are the American people to con- 
tinue responsible for such a crime ? 

This is a question which must be individually 
answered. The whole people are a mass made of 
individuals. Each must bear his or her own share 
of the general responsibility. Each one who does 
not do what is possible to put an end to the evil done 
in the name of all must be held, surely, to a solemn 
account, here or elsewhere, now or at another time. 
It cannot be that the killing of men, women, and 
children, the wholesale destruction of villages, the 
desolation of homes, and all the nameless horrors 
which accompany an unrelenting war, will be unno- 


—————_$_$_$_ 
ticed and unatoned for in the great account. As 
individuals those in whose name, with whose assent, 
with whose money, these things are done will have 
sometime and somewhere to answer for their share 
of it. 
‘* There be six things which the Lerd hateth ; 

Yea, seven which are an abomination unto him: 

Haughty eyes, a lying tongue, 

And hands that shed innocent blood; . . ,.” 


The soldiers who perpetrate the slaughter are 
sent for the purpose from this country. They goin 
our ships. They carry the national flag. They wear 
the national uniform. They are fed, paid, and kept 
by us all. The taxes which we pay into the public 
treasury are applied to this use. The responsibility 
comes home directly and positively, without a possi- 
bility of evasion. Excuses will not avail. This isa 
war made by every American man and woman who 
does not both disavow it and strive to end it. 


FRIENDS who attend the Yearly Meeting in Philadelphia 
are cordially invited by the Young Friends’ Association to 
make use (free of charge) of the accommodations in the rest- 
ing-room for women, on the second floor, and the reception- 
room and office on the first floor. Letters may be addressed 
care of the office, inquiries will be answered, packages can 
be left, etc. 


CoRINNA SHATTUCK, one of the American missionaries in 
Armenia, has been attending the Ecumenical mission meeting 
in New York City, and will be visiting near Philadelphia next 
week. On Sixth-day, the 11th instant, it is expected she will 
address a meeting in the meeting-house of Friends on Twelfth 
street, this city, and we are asked to invite all interested to 
attend. Corinna Shattuck was stationed at Oorfa, in Asiatic 
Turkey, when the terrible outbreaks and massacres occurred, 
and her courage and constancy contributed largely to the 
preservation of those who escaped death, as also to the reor 
ganization by which they have been enabled to survive that 
terrible experience. 

BIRTHS. 


BROOMELL.—Near Russellville, Chester county, Pa, 
Third month 29, 1900, to Edward and Tacie Coles Broomell, 
a_daughter, who is named Gladys. 


MORRIS.—In Philadelphia, Fourth month 18, 1900, © 
Charles M. and Florence Brown Morris, a daughter, who is 
named Anna Rebecca. 


SHOEMAKER.—At Lansdowne, Pa., Fourth month 16, 
1900, to Lewis Foulke and Lucretia McIlvain Shoemaker, # 
daughter, who is named Helen. 


STRINGHAM.—At Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y« 
Fourth month 4, 1900, to Irving J. and Eleanor Deyo String: 
ham, a son, who is named Ralph Irving. ° 


MARRIAGES. 


CLOTHIER—EARNSHAW.—Fourth month 26, 190 
at Riverton, N. J., Morris Lewis Clothier, of Philadelphia, 
eldest son of Isaac H. and Mary C. Clothier, of Wynnew 
Pa., and Lydia May Earnshaw, of Riverton, daughter of 
late John W. S. and Cornelia Corlies Earnshaw. 
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PANCOAST—SMEDLEY.—Under the care of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends for the Western District, Phila- 
delphia, (Twelfth Street), Fourth month 24, 1900, Leonidas 
Horner Pancoast, of Philadelphia, son of Samuel B. and the 
late Priscilla B. Pancoast, of Woodstown, N. J., and Mary 
Atkinson, daughter of Bennett L. and the late Anna M. 
Smedley, and granddaughter of the late Townsend Hilliard, 
of Philadelphia. 

RUCKMAN—FELL.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, under the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, Fourth month 26, 1900, John Horner Ruckman, 
of Lahaska, Bucks county, Pa., son of Thomas Hart and 
Eliza Hart Ruckman, and Anna Trego, daughter of David 
Newlin and Martha Trego Fell, of Philadelphia. 

SOUTHALL—GRUBB.—Fourth month 12, 1900, at the 
Friends’ meeting-house, Clonmel, (Ireland), Gilbert South- 
all, 55 Carlyle Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, son of Alfred 
and Anna Strangman Southall, of Birmingham, to Eva Lucy, 
elder daughter of Joseph Henry and Lucy Elizabeth Grubb, 
Bruce Villa, Clonmel. 


DEATHS. 

AMBLER. —Suddenly, at her home at Goshen, Lancaster 
county, Pa., Fourth month 10, 1900, Elizabeth S., wife of J. 
Penrose Ambler, in her 76th year; a member of Little 
Britain Monthly Meeting. 

She was the daughter of Eli and Elizabeth (Hambleton) 
Smedley, the latter a minister among Friends. While her 
strength had been gradually declining, she had seemed to be 
in her usual health that day, and in the morning performed 
the household duties, to which she always gave her attention. 
In the afternoon, seated in her accustomed place by the win- 
dow, with her knitting in her lap, the messenger met her, and 
silently, without warning, without suffering, she entered into 
life. * 

CALEY.—At her home 315 North Monroe street, Media, 
Pa., Fourth month 13, 1900, Lucy C. H., widow of the late 
Samuel Caley, aged 81 years. Interment at Friends’ burial- 
ground, Newtown Square, Pa. 

Throughout her life she was ever the devoted, self-sacri- 
ficing daughter, wife, mother, friend. She was a beautiful 
example, worthy of imitation, patient and cheerful always, 
and those whose blessing it has been to know her will not 
forget the lesson her life has taught. ‘‘ How radiantly beau- 
tiful she is,’’ was the thought as her spirit was passing, and 
the close was so peaceful the desire was that our last moments 
might be as truly blest. Her life was a striking illustration of 
the Scripture saying, ‘‘ there is no adornment of womankind 
at all to be compared with the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit.’’ 

Beautiful testimonies were borne at the funeral, Fourth 
month 17, by Mary Travilla and others. * 

GRIEST.—At her home near Flora Dale, Adams county, 
Pa., on First-day morning, Fourth month 15, 1900, Mary Ann 
Griest, widow of the late Josiah Griest, in the 83d year of her 
age; amember, and for many years an Elder, of Menallen 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

The remarkable patience of this dear Friend under long- 
Protracted bodily affliction, is worthy of more than a passing 

ught. Her quiet, unobtrusive life bore strong testimony 
before the world of the regulating and supporting power of the 
Divine Spirit, in which she put her trust. The far-reaching 
influence of such an example in’ the home is a priceless 

y to the surviving son and daughter. ) a 

MATTHEWS.—At her home, Waterford, Va., Fourth 
Month 25, 1900, Sarah G. Matthews, aged 83 years, widow 
of Edward Matthews. 

. MATTHEWS.—Of pneumonia, at her home, 837 North 
F ton Avenue, Baltimore, Md., on First-day morning, 
ourth month 15, 1900, Mary L., wife of Thomas O. 
eq and daughter of the late George and Sarah S. 

s. 
wa notice in the Baltimore county Union says the funeral 
ae on the 18th, from Gunpowder Friends’ meeting- 
» Rear Philopolis, where impressive remarks were made 
- 0. Edward Janney and Charles Russell. On the pre- 


vious evening, at her home, a meeting was held, when Dr. 
Janney, John J. Cornell, Alice Robinson, and Martha Town- 
send spoke. The deceased was especially active in the work 
at Aisquith Street Friends’ meeting-house, Baltimore, where 
she and her husband, several years ago, organized a First- 
day school. She was assistant superintendent and teacher up 
to the time of her illness. Her death was deeply mourned by 
the scholars and others of the school. She was always bright 
and energetic, and her life closed most beautifully, her last 
words being, ‘‘ The gate is open for me.’’ ] 


PARRISH.—Fourth month 29, 1900, Sarah, daughter of 
the late Dr. Joseph and Susannah Parrish, in her 83d year ; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

Of a kind, loving disposition, she was ever regardful of 
the comfort of others, and interested in efforts for their wel- 
fare ; she had been on the Board of Managers of the Home 
for Aged Colored Persons since its organization in 1864. 

T. 

PASSMORE.—In West Chester Pa., Fourth month 28, 
1900, Samuel Wilson Passmore, in the 76th year of his age. 

He had been an invalid for several years. He wasa 
birthright member among Friends, and so remained. He 
was a son of the late Andrew M. and Judith Passmore, of 
East Nottingham, Chester county, Pa., and a brother of 
George B. Passmore, of Oxford, who died about eight years 
ago. Four sisterssurvive him, Phebe, widow of E. Mortimer 
Bye, of Wilmington ; Ruth and Emma, who are single and 
living in Oxford, and Mary, wife of Samuel L. Martindale, of 
Oxford. A fifth sister was the wife of Seneca P. Broomell, of 
Baltimore. His wife and nine children (one other being de- 
ceased) survive him. During his last illness his patience and 
cheerfulness were retained to a remarkable degree. * 


PENROSE.—Near Neshaminy, Bucks county, Pa., of 
typhoid fever, Fourth month 26, 1900, Lydia Hallowell, only 
daughter of William and Hannah Paul Penrose, aged 20 years. 

Also: Fourth month 29, 1900, of typhoid fever, Hannah 
Paul, wife of William Penrose. 

RICHARDS. —In Plymouth township, Montgomery 
county, Pa., Fourth month 23, 1900, Samuel S. Richards, in 
his 78th year ; a member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Plymouth Meeting ground on the 28th. 

STRAWN.—At Quakertown, Pa., on the morning of 
Third month 14, 1900, Margaret P. Strawn, in the 79th year 
of her age ; a much esteemed elder of Richland Monthly 
Meeting. 

WILLIAMS.—Fourth month 15, 1900, Anthony Williams, 
in his 55th year; an elder of Abington (Montgomery county, 
Pa.), Monthly Meeting. 

TRIBUTE. 

So sad and yet so beautiful was the departure of our dear 
friends, Esther and Margaret Pierce. Mother and daughter 
crossing the river together, dying as they had lived, united 
and loving, going out like twin stars across the firmament. 
As we think of the names of Moses and Esther Pierce there 
comes to our minds a beautiful picture of domestic comfort, 
of artistic surroundings, and of loving greetings. The tears 
flow fast-at the thought of how the picture is to fade into a 
sweet loving memory, and we are to go forward a little longer 
with hearts full of the tenderest recollections. Sermons they 
have preached to us in actions, not in words, and they echo 
in our hearts and will continue to vibrate there until the 
thread is forever severed. For those closely bound by ties of 
nature we feel the keenest and most loving sympathy, and let 
us all who knew and loved them try to follow. 

Ellenville, N. Y. Mary ELia W. CLARK. 


CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


A MEETING of the General Conference of Friends’ Associa- 
tions will be held in Race Street meeting-house, Philadelphia, 
on Second-day evening, Fifth month 14, at 8 o’clock. 

The subject for the evening will be the ‘‘ Life Work of 
Aaror M. Powell.’’ 

1st. ‘‘ The Spirit and Method of his work in Relation to 
Anti-Slavery and Peace,’’ presented by Plainfield, N. J., 
Association. 
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2d. ‘‘A Review of his Work in Temperance and Social 
Purity,’’ presented by John L. Carver, of Media, Pa., Associa- 
tion. 

3d. ‘His Religious Life,’’ by Mary Travilla, of West 
Chester Association. 

After the first two papers ample time will be given for dis- 
cussion, but at the close of the last paper the meeting will 
conclude. The officers chosen for the evening are: J. 
Hibberd Taylor, of West Chester Association and Martha 
H. Hollinshead, of Moorestown Association. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee. 

SUSANNA M. GARRETT, Secretary. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
THE “QUERIES” IN ENGLAND. 


SEVERAL allusions have recently been made, in discussion of 
Friendly affairs, to the ‘‘ English system of the Queries.’’ 
I understand that Friends in England do‘not send up their 
answers as we do to the Yearly Meeting. Would you please 
explain this ? A. M.S. 
Solebury, Pa. 
Answer. 

London Yearly Meeting (which embraces all Friends in 
England, Wales, and Scotland, with supervisory authority 
over those in Ireland), has twelve Queries. Their general 
purport is much the same as those of our American Yearly 
Meetings, though they are not in the same language, nor do 
they follow the same order. Several are more ‘‘ doctrinal’’ 
than any of ours. 

These Queries are ‘‘ read and considered’’ in the subor- 
dinate meetings, but summary answers are not ‘‘sentup,’’ as 
with us, to the Yearly Meeting, except in the case of two of 
them. The rule, as stated in the London Yearly Meeting 
Discipline, is as follows :‘ 

‘* The Queries are to be read and seriously considered, at 
least once a year, by Monthly and Preparatve Meetings, in 
such order and distribution throughout the year, and other- 
wise in such manner as may seem to each meeting most suit- 
able ; and quarterly meetings are to make such arrangements 
for the periodical reading of them as may appear to them best. 
Meetings may, at their discretion, have these Queries or any 
of them read after their Meetings for Worship, whenever it 
may be thought profitable to do so.”’ 

Answers are required to be sent, ‘‘in the Spring,’’ by 
monthly meetings to quarterly, and by quarterly to the Yearly 
Meeting, on the following points : 

(Part of Second Query) ‘‘ Are your meetings for worship 
regularly held, and how are they attended? ’’ 

(Part of Tenth Query) ‘‘ Are your meetings for Church af- 
fairs regularly held, and how are they attended ? ’’ 

The following is a further provision : 

‘* With regard to those Queries to which no answer is re- 
quired, monthly meetings are encouraged to report to their 
quarterly meetings, from time to time, on such of the subjects 
comprised in them, as they may think desirable. Quarterly 
meetings are recommended to transmit such reports, or a 
summary of them, to the Yearly Meeting.’’ 

Returns of membership, etc., are required to be sent by 
all quarterly meetings to the Yearly Meeting, each year. 
These statistical returns are definite and minute. They give 
(1) the number of members, (2) number of ‘‘attenders,’’ not 
members ; (3) number of ministers, elders, and overseers ; 
(4) number of members ‘‘ residing abroad’’ ; (5) number of 
admissions to and removals from the quarterly meeting during 
the year; (6) number of marriages during the year; (7) any 
other matters required by the Yearly Meeting. 

The quarterly meetings are required annually to send to 
the Meeting for Sufferings, (Representative Committee), re- 
ports of meetings established, laid down, or ‘‘ united."’ 

The quarterly meetings are also required, once in three 
years, to send up to the Yearly Meeting ‘‘a report on the 
state of their meetings.’’ These reports are grouped, so that 
one-third come each year,—the Southwestern in one group, 
the Eastern in one, and the Northern in one,—eighteen alto- 
gether. They are read atdength in the Yearly Meeting, dis- 
cussed, and printed in the minutes. 
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THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

A LATE decision of the Supreme Court of this State 
impels me to again appeal to those who are stewards 
of more than they need for life’s necessities. The 
case was that of Vida Neblett, of Greenville, S, Ca 
who died in 1898, leaving a will giving to the Neb- 
lett Library Association $20,000. Her aunt brought 
suit to set aside the will, on the ground that in 1892 
they agreed that whoever died first should leave her 
money to the other. Wills were said to have been 
made to that effect by both, but neither will was put 
in evidence, though demanded by the attorneys. The 
Court has decided that the ora/ agreement must stand, 
and so the Library Association loses the money, 
Fortunately the building for the Library is not in- 
volved, as it was her private residence, and she gave 
it to the Association while living. 

It is hard for us Friends and non-lawyers to un- 
derstand the decision ; but how often do we see money 
going in quite different directions from what the tes- 
tator intends. 

Eighteen years ago a Boarding Hall for girls was 
such a necessity that we put up a frame building, 
raising the money week by week to get it in a condi- 
tion to use. It now needs constant repairs, and is a 
continual expense. There is danger from fire, as the 
kitchen and laundry join. Last week we were saved 
from a conflagration by the prompt action of the 
cook, and a student,.Cornelia Johnson. It was in the 
evening, and the cook discovering smoke coming from 
the closed laundry, called C., who ran up one stairs, 
down another to find flames reaching to the ceiling. 
The girl sprang to the tubs and threw buckets of 
water up to the top, far above her head, before the 
other help arrived. The walls are of pine, and it 
burns rapidly. Ten minutes later the saving of the 
building would have been almost impossible. 

Nearly every one of such institutions has had its 
fire experience, yet we are vigilant and watchful. 

There are fifty-seven girls crowded into the build- 
ing, and a new brick one is now a pressing necessity. 
Ten thousand dollars would do it. I can only lay 
this great need before those who know their own 
means. Of course my heart pleads for a Friend to 
do this, because I feel money given by a Friend caf- 
ries an unending influence for good. No matter 
what theology is taught here, as fitting for the student, 
simple and pure Christianity is the basis, and this in- 
stitution came to birth out of the principles of the 
Society of Friends. The beloved face (presented by 
her son Charles) that hangs in the Deborah Fisher 
Wharton Hall is a presence for good to the students. 
Will one, two, or three erect this building? A home 
where girls are learning that highest of all achieve- 
ments, uplifting homes, making them a type of heaven. 

Aitken, S. C. MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made in New York that the norther 
Pacific has completed the negotiations for the purchase of 
St. Paul and Duluth Railroad. 

THE Phoenix Bridge Company, 
received the contract for a bridge over the St. Lawrence river, 
at Quebec, to cost $4,000,000. 


of Phoenixville, Pa., has 
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"TRAVEL IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


Ir isa late afternoon in the fall of 1899. A small 


party of travellers is approaching one of the highest 
s in the Rocky Mountains ; all day they have 
followed the road from the west that winds in ser- 
pentine curves across the sandy, sage-covered plain, 
meeting no one and seeing almost no signs of human 
life. But as the sun nears the horizon they come 
upon a little homestead, close beside a small moun- 
tain stream, and sheltered by the cottonwood trees 
that seem to be always present wherever water is 
found. 
This, however, is not to be the travellers’ resting- 
place for the night. Pressing on, they are soon as- 


' cending the incline that leads into the mouth of Mosca 


Pass. Here again are seen the homes of the pio- 
neers. Two log cabins a short distance apart, with 
the usual accompanying out-buildings and fences, 
give to the otherwise solitary place a home feeling 
that is very grateful to the weary travellers. One of 
the houses is closed, the other is occupied by two 
lone women—alone for the time at least—and as 
night comes on one is seen to go out to the pasture 
on the mountain-side for the cows, with a gun on her 
shoulder. ; 

How beautiful is all nature, and yet how inex- 
pressibly lonely! Such immense grandeur of moun- 
tain and plain is awe-inspiring. Looking down and 
out, on the right hand are seen veritable mountains 
of red sand, their sharp, jagged edges and soft hol- 
lows showing the fantastic work of the wind, while 
the yellow light of the setting sun throws shadows 
here and there, or brings out in bold relief the bluffs 
and pinnacles of these ever-changing mountains of 
shifting sand. Far away to the right and left stretch 
the grand old Rockies, and near at hand, towering 
over all, the glistening snow-white Spanish Peaks. 

Slowly sinks the sun across the shimmering ex- 
panse of plain, and with his going comes the cold 
breath of evening. The mountains in the back- 
ground with their dark growth of pine and cedar 
take on the gathering gloom, and night is at hand. 
The travellers soon have a blazing camp-fire, and a 
little stove also throws out a welcome heat. An ex- 
cellent supper is soon prepared, and although the 
water from the noisy brook close by freezes in the 
pail and eggs congeal in the shells, no one takes cold, 
lor the air is dry and does not chill; it only pinches, 
and seated between the two fires they enjoy the hearty 
repast with appetites sharpened by the cold and the 
day's journey. Supper being ended and everything 
y place again, the weary travellers retire to rest. A 

fd in the covered wagon and one on the ground 
with plenty to protect from the cold, they sleep 
soundly and securely. Long before the sun can 
shine into their retreat, although the mountain-peaks 


is before them, and an equally hard descent on 
the other side before they can hope to find another 
famping-place. Of this day’s adventures and subse- 
t camp we may write later. 
Fort Collins, Col. Fanniz C. Lownss. 
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are all aglow, they are again at it, for a hard day’s | W. S. RownTREE. 
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THE RIOTS AT SCARBOROUGH. 


Tue following Address has been issued by the 
Friends whose property was injured and whose 
families were endangered during the recent riots: 


To THE INHABITANTS OF SCARBOROUGH. 
Fellow Townsmen, 

It is our desire that the sores arising from the 
recent visit of Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner to Scar-. 
borough may speedily be healed. As one contribu- 
tion to this end, we wish to state, that it is not our 
intention to make any claim against the Borough 
Fund for property damaged or destroyed during the 
riot which occurred on the night of the ‘‘ Reception” 
given by one of our number. 

The loss of property, though not light to some of 
us, is as nothing compared with the peril to which 
some of those dearer to us than life were that night 
exposed ; or with the loss of free speech won for us 
by brave men and women of old. 

We respectfully submit to our fellow townsmen of 
all creeds and parties that the wrecking of buildings, 
and especially midnight assaults on the homes of 
women, children, and aged persons, are acts of cruel 
lawlessness which nothing can justify. 

Enquiries made seem to show that the violence 
was chiefly the result of the delusion that the visitor 
to our town, a Colonial fellow-subject of British 
blood, who had come to lecture on ‘‘ The Conditions 
of a Durable Peace in South Africa,’ was a Boer, 
whose life might fairly be taken; and that it was . 
encouraged by some who are supposed to know 
better. Edmund Burke’s entreaty to his fellows, “‘ so 
to be patriots as not to forget to be gentlemen,” seems 
still to be needed. 

We are all at one in desiring the honor and 
greatness of our country ; we are intensely anxious 
for the good name of the British Empire amongst the 
nations of the earth. But we hold that the fostering 
of prejudice and enmity even against our foes, is in 
the long run hurtful to ourselves ; and that injustice 
to strangers never leads to justice to our own 
people. 

Our convictions on some great questions are, we 
know, different from those of the majority of our 
fellow countrymen; but for these convictions we 
must render our account not to men but to God. 

If we are wrong, resort to lynch law will not set 
us right, whilst it inflicts serious injury on the whole 
community. 

We desire to acknowledge, with sincere thanks, 
many expressions of support and sympathy from both 
strangers and friends. History often has to reverse 
the popular verdicts of the day, and we believe it will 
reverse the verdict of violence which has been given 
against us. Yours truly, 

WILLIAM ROWNTREE. ALLAN ROWNTREE. 

JosHUA ROWNTREE. Joun WATSON ROWNTREE. 

GEORGE ROWNTREE. 

James H. ROWNTREE. WILLIAM SMITH. 
Scarborough, 21st March, 1goo. 


ENGLAND sold to foreign countries 338 steamers and 266 
sailing vessels in 1899. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

ELLWoopD ROBERTS, of Norristown, Pa., author of ‘‘ Lyrics 
of Quakerism,’’ ‘‘Old Richland Families,’’ etc., has just 
published a handsome volume of 236 pages, entitled ‘* Ply- 
mouth Meeting.’’ It contains the results of laborious research 
among the records of Friends, and elsewhere, concerning the 
establishment of the meeting (one of the oldest and most 
interesting in Pennsylvania), and the settlement of the town- 
ship, with much authentic historical, genealogical, and 
biographical data, now published for the first time. 

The book is illustrated, and the edition printed is but 150 
copies. Price, $2, post free. Address the author as above. 





In Scribner's this month, the leading article is on ‘‘ Some 
Picturesque Sides of the Exposition.’’ It is both written and 
illustrated by the artist E. C. Peixotto. He has spent a num- 
ber of months in Paris recently, and these drawings give an 
artist's impressions of the very picturesque group of buildings 
which will be soon crowded with visitors from all portions of 
the world. A timely and very interesting article is that on 
the now-begun Underground Railway in New York City. 
Much has been printed about it, but the first presentation of 
exactly what it means, and how it will be carried out, and 
how the tunnel and its stations will actually appear, is con- 
tributed to this number by William Barclay Parsons, chief 
engineer of the Rapid Transit Commission. The illustrations 
drawn under his supervision, shows precisely what this great 
engineering work will be like. 





Two more numbers in the series of ‘‘ Liberty Bell Leaflets, 
edited by Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh and Dr. Joseph S. 
Walton, have now been issued. These are numbers 5 and 6, 
and give that valuable old document Gabriel Thomas’s 
‘*Account’’ of Pennsylvania, in the early years of the 
Colony,—1681-96. It was originally published in London 
in 1698. 

This series of leaflets is very valuable to students of Penn- 
sylvania history. (Philadelphia: Christopher Sower Co.) 





In Mc Clure’'s Magazine, this month, the remarkable study 
of the Life of Jesus, by ‘‘Ian Maclaren’’ proceeds. This 
instalment describes the relations of Jesus to the Samaritans 
and Pharisees, and of the social feud between these two 
classes. The paper is fully illustrated by C. K. Linson, four 
of the illustrations being in color. In the same issue an 
article by Professor Simon Newcomb tells all about the time 
and course of the total eclipse of the sun which is to occur 
on the 28th instant, and also what astronomers have pre- 
viously learned by such eclipses and what they hope to learn 
by this one. A profusely illustrated article by Earl Mayo 
describes the great Atlantic™liner Oceanic in her un- 
equalled magnitude of ten thousand tons’ weight and a 
seventh of a mile of length. 





The Review of Reviews, this month, discusses all leading 
questions, generally supporting the ‘‘ powers that be.’’ It 
thinks Porto Rico well treated and that it is a happy thing to 
have Carnegie and Frick ‘‘ make up,’’ so that they may. pro- 
ceed with their gigantic operations. Any one else, we are 
assured, may do just as they have done—if he can. Prof. 
John R. Commons describes the new system of proportional 
representation, under which elections are about to be held in 
Belgium. The methods of fighting the bubonic plague in 
Honolulu are described by Reuben D. Silliman. An article 
on the Boer Leaders sympathetically portrays the Jate General 
Joubert, General Cronje, now at St. Helena, and General 
Botha, the young farmer who has succeeded Joubert in 
command. 


By the collapse of a condemned foot bridge belonging toa 
side show in the Exposition grounds at Paris on the 29th ult., 
caused by the overweighted towers, six persons were killed 
and about fortyinjured. The structure, which was not in use, 

crashed on the crowd passing below. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


MAKERS OF LITERATURE. Being Essays on Shelley, Landor 
Browning, Byron, Arnold, Coleridge, Lowell, Whittier, 
and Others. By George Edward Woodberry. Pp, 440. 
$—. New York: The Macmillan Co. ' 

LET THERE BE LIGHT. The Story ofa Workingman’s Club 
Its Search for the Causes of Poverty and Social Inequality, 
[Etc.] By David Lubin, Pp. vi. and 526. g—. Ney 
York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT of the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners. 1899. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office. 


Loducational Bepartment. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, LONG ISLAND. 


Grace L. Ropinson, Ph. B., of Syracuse University, has 
been added to the faculty. She has the work in Drawing and 
Botany, and takes some work from each of the teachers in the 
academic department. 

To meet the increased demand for instruction in music, 
two new pianos have been purchased this year. One was 
placed in the library when work began last fall, and one has 
now been placed in the parlor. 

Fourth month 12th,a Greek entertainment was given at 
the Academy by J. P. Leotsakos, of the University of Athens, 
Greece. His lecture was illustrated’ by seventy-five stereopti- 
con views, many of which were in colors. Prof. Leotsakos 
graduated from the University of Athens, and was a member 
of the Greek parliament. His father was in command of the 
military force that deposed King Otho, in 1862. 

One hundred and fifteen lantern slides have recently been 
received from Albany. These are used in an excellent oxy- 
hydrogen lantern, owned by the school. These views are 
supplied for a small fee by the Regents of the State University. 
They are used by the faculty in giving informal lectures per- 
taining to the work in their departments. Ross Jewell re- 
cently used fifty of these slides in giving a lecture on Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘ Marble Faun.”’ 

Thirty pupils and teachers attended a lecture on liquid 
air given in Glen Cove by two of Mr. Tripler’s assistants. 
The experiments were very interesting. 

Eighty new books have been added to the library. These 
are almost all of recent issue. The Regents duplicate all 
sums of money raised for library books and for permanent 
scientific apparatus. We now have the use of two hundred 
library books from the Regents travelling libraries at Ana 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

The annual Hicks Contest in Declamation took place on 
the evening of the 24th ult. The contest, which is open only 
to members of the Eunomian Literary Society, was entered by 
Bird T. Baldwin, 1900 ; Harry N. Benkert, 1901 ; Cyrus D. 
Marter, ’02; Robert L. Pearson, 'o2; and John T. Thomas, 
03. The first and second prizes were awarded respectively 
to Bird T. Baldwin and John T. Thomas. 

Dr. L. O. Howard's weekly lectures on Agricultural En- 
tomology continue to hold the interest which from the first 
they have aroused. It is hoped that in future more of such 
lecture courses may be arranged. 

On the 25th ult. the Senior Class in Sociology visited the 
Media jail, the Elwyn Home for the Feeble-Minded, and the 
House of Refuge at Glen Mills. The entire day was peri 
visiting these institutions and inquiring into their nee 
work. These weekly excursions form an invaluable supp 
ment to the work of the class-room. 

The contest in extemporaneous speaking by the young 
men occurred on the evening of the 27th ult. The speakers 


| were Ernest J. Taylor, 'o2; Nathan H. Mannakee, ‘02; T. 


Ellwood Lightfoot, 'o2; Cyrus D. Marter, ‘o2 ; T. Walter 
Gilkyson, 'o1 ; Robert R. Walker, 'o2 ; Samuel T. Stewart, 
‘03; Arthur M. Dewees, '03; Bird T. Baldwin, 1900, = 
B. Farquhar, 1900; Mark Thistlethwaite, ‘o1, and W: F 
H. Thatcher, 1900. . The three prizes were awarded respec 
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tively to Bird T. Baldwin, 1900; Mark Thistlethwaite, ’or, 
and T. Ellwood Lightfoot, '02. 

“The afternoon of the 27th ult. was made memorable by a 
delightful lecture by J. Rendel Harris of Cambridge, England. 
The subject, ‘‘ Recent Recoveries of Ancient Christian Docu- 
ments,” was treated in a most interesting and instructive 
manner. The interest of the lecture itself was greatly en- 
hanced by the easy and charming manner and pleasing per- 
sonality of the lecturer. M. S. H. 





A SUGGESTION. 
Editors FrtgENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I was interested in the statement in last week’s issue, in 
the article by ‘‘E. L.,’’ relative to the now unused Friends’ 
school building at Bristol, Pa. Why is there not an oppor- 
tunity there for some capable and enterprising young Friend 
teacher to open a school ? ' 

The suggestion has been made in my hearing that young 
women who have had experience in teaching might look 
about for other places where there are now no Friends’ 
schools, and see whether one is not needed. There are 
surely a number of places in which schools might succeed 
quite as well as in some of the places where they are now 
established. Besides Bristol, there might be mentioned, I 
think, Doylestown, Trenton, Norristown, and Lancaster. 
These are among the larger places; I have no doubt there 
are many smaller ones. 

If we had some more Benjamin Hallowells, certainly it 
could be done. a hs 

Fourth month 3o. 





FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, BALTIMORE.—The first anniversary of 
the corner-stone laying of the Friends’ new school building, 
Baltimore, was celebrated on the 24th ult. The pupils, teach- 
ers, members of the school committee, and a number of the 
friends of the school gathered in the lecture-room, and ad- 
dresses were made by the Principal, John W. Gregg, the as- 
sociate principal, Eli M. Lamb, Dr. O. E. Janney, and Jona- 
than K. Taylor. The principal was much gratified that 202 
pupils had been enrolled the first year, and he spoke very 
encouragingly of the prospects of the school for the next 
year, 

J. K. Taylor, chairman of the school committee, said the 
bequest of the late John Jewett of about $25,000 as an en- 
dowment fund would greatly assist in improving the equip- 
ment of the school each year. J. Jewett had previously con- 
tributed $5,000 towards the erection of the buildings. 





PRINCIPAL AT KENNETT SQUARE.—Jane P. Rushmore, 
who has been for several years principal of Friends’ School 
at Londongrove, Chester county, has been appointed principal 
of Martin Academy, Kennett Square. She will succeed 
Edgar Stinson, who declined a reappointment. 

A _ The Kennett Advance says : ‘‘She has had charge of the 
riends’ school at Londongrove for several years, where she 
been a very successful teacher. She is a woman of un- 


ees will be a great gain to the school and to the 





Nores.—Helen R. Hillborn, A. B., Swarthmore, 18 
who has had charge of the Friends’ School at Darby, - 
s<cepted:a position in the teaching force of Friends’ School, 

oo Del., for the coming year. 
aan nag John of Illinois, a George School graduate of ’g9, 

who has been a student at Leland Stanford University, 
Red C 1a, expects to go to Manila soon in the service of the 


~ - help care for the sick and wounded of the United 








CAROLINE HAzaRD, president ‘of Wellesley College, does 
ve that the higher education lessens woman’s chances 

mar Were She has compiled statistics showing that just as 
last five ; ce y girls as Harvard men have married in the 


“Conferences, Associations, Ete. 





QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—The regular monthly meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association was held Fourth month 19, at 
the home of Jane M. Foulke. There was a good attendance. 
Isaac Reeder called the meeting to order and read the 13th 
chapter of Romans. 

A recitation was given by Lizzie M. Straun, entitled 
‘* Grandmother's Answer.’’ A portion of Thomas’s History 
of the ‘‘ Society of Friends in America’’ was read by Frank 
Ball. A part of the Discipline was read by Lucile Levick. 
Ella Baldwin read a pretty little poem, ‘‘ The Loom of Life.’’ 

Essays were read by E. Irene Meredith, and William P. 
Roberts, subject, ‘‘ The Power of Example.’’ We were made 
to feel the forcible truth of the words read, that a good 
example is most valuable in forming a good and virtuous 
character, yet the duty of setting a good example is no more . 
imperative than that of following it. It is a sad, sad thought 
that the influence of a wrong example has been the ruin and 
downfall of many. Soif we would follow a good example 
we must keep it ever before us. There is none like that of 
Jesus to make us pure and good. 

Current Topics were read by Milton Johnson. The roll 
was called, and responded to by sentiments. After a short 
silence the meeting adjourned to meet the 17th of Fifth month 
at the home of William P. Roberts. 

AS. B., Gor Sees 





NORRISTOWN, Pa.—There was a large attendance at the 
monthly meeting of the Friends’ Association, held ‘at the 
residence of Samuel and Julia K. Stout, onthe 17th of Fourth 
month, and the discussion of topics presented was participated 
in by many of those present. 

Julia Stout read an appropriate selection, which was 
followed by another by Alfred W. Wright, Whittier’s ‘‘ Story 
of James Naylor.’’ 

Susie J. Sheppard gave a recitation, ‘‘ The Pastor’s Vaca- 
tion.”’ 

M. Anna Moore read a an earnest essay against ‘‘ Card- 
Playing,’’ lamenting the waste of timein connection with this 
and kindred amusements. The general tone of the remarks 
following the paper was calculated to discourage the practice 
as unfavorable to religious growth and moral advancement. 

A paper on the ‘‘ Value of Attendance at Religious Meet- 
ings,’’ was read by Sarah Chambers. It was followed by an 
animated discussion as to silent worship, one of the topics 
touched upon by the writer. 

Charles Platt answered in the negative the question, 
‘‘ Have Friends a Right to Disown Members?’’ He took 
the ground that the Heavenly Father follows even the erring 
and wayward in love, and that He never casts off any. 

The next meeting will be held at the home of Cecilia 
Zimmerman on DeKalb Street, on the 22d inst. 





Bucks Union.—Bucks First-day School Union was held 
at Falls on the 28th ult., Isabel L. Worthington and Robert 
Kenderdine, clerks. The morning session was mainly de- 
voted to the statistical reports from the ten schools of the 
Union. 

The total number of pupils in the schools is 912, of whom 
468 are members with Friends. There are 82 officers and 
teachers, 69 of whom are members. 

A proposal to have but one meeting a year, instead of 
two, was not approved, the feeling being that it would cause a 
diminution of interest. George H. Ely, answering the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Should we abandon the formal method of answering 
queries and adopt the English method?’’ assigned to Sole- 
bury school, was inclined to favor the English plan. 

Willett Stover, of George School, read an excellent paper 
on the Doukhobors, and this was followed by a biographical 
sketch of Tolstoy, by Ellen D. Lewis, of Buckingham, read 
by Robert Kenderdine. Prof. Nutt, of George School, sup- 
plemented this paper by a talk on Tolstoy, saying, ‘‘ He is 
one of the half dozen real Christians in the world at the 
present day ; that is, one who believes his Bible and tries to 
follow literally the example of Jesus.’’ Sympathetic refer- 
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ence was made to the missing faces, and vacant seats, espe™ 
cially of the one so lately made vacant in the death of Samuel 
Swain, who for so many years, whenever able to do so, had 
attended the meetings of the Union and taken active part in 
the proceedings. 

The next meeting of the Union will be held at Solebury. 





CORNWALL, N. Y.—Cornwall Friends’ Association met at 
the home of John H. Hunter, 22nd of Fourth month. The 
meeting was called to order by the chairman, Theodore K. 
Barton. After a short silence, the minutes of last meeting 
were read and approved, and the roll was called. 

A paper prepared by Edmund Cocks, entitled ‘‘ Influence 
of Thought,’’ was read by Rowland Cocks. Isaac M. Cocks 
being absent, his selection was read by Charles F. Seaman. 
Elizabeth K. Seaman read the 4th chapter of ‘‘ Worthy 
Friends of the Nineteenth Century,’’ (Benjamin Hallowell), 
followed by a selection from the INTELLIGENCER on “ First- 
day Observance,’’ read by Baldwin F. Brown. Each article 
drew forth expressions of appreciation. 

Sentiments were given by. nearly all present. 

It was decided to discontinue the Socials for the season, 
and later to have a pic-nic. 

For our next meeting Alice May Brown was appointed to 
prepare a paper, Emily Macy to have a selection, and 
Elizabeth K. Seaman to continue the reading of ‘‘ Worthy 
Friends of the Nineteenth Century.”’ 

Then adjourned to meet at the home of William H. Macy, 
in four weeks. MARIANNA SEAMAN, Sec. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


PEOPLE out here (Colorado) think Quakers are like the 
enclosed clipping would suggest. 
‘*pastors ’’ give letters to their members to take to other 
churches, when they leave. Two came into the Methodist 
church here, last week, in this way. 

[The clipping is from the Ida Grove, Iowa, Pioneer, and 
reads : 

‘«On next Sunday evening at the Friends’ church there 
will be given an Easter programme consisting of recitations, 
etc. Special music has been prepared. Everyone is invited.’’] 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


IN a letter dated at Fort Collins, Colorado, on the 22d ult., 
Fannie C. Lownes speaks of the trip made by her husband 
and herself with teams, last fall, from Albuquerque, N. M., 
to Fort Collins, and adds : 

‘* We travelled 600 miles in twenty days, and crossed four 
mountain ranges, seeing and enjoying much that was grand 
in nature. The season was advanced and we were obliged 
to hasten, although it would have been pleasant to linger. 
We have not found this country a good place to farm, and it 
is a very hard place to make a start. The winters also are 
long and often severe. So we have concluded to go to Sher- 
man, Texas, where I have a brother who has employment, 
and assures us that we can geta desirable home. This week, 
if the weather will permit, we expect to start on a longer 
journey than the one taken last fall. We will have no‘moun- 
tains to cross, and it will be through a cultivated country.’’ 

William S. Clark and wife and daughter, of Street, Som- 
ersetshire, England, arrived at New York on the ioth ult., 
and have since been visiting and travelling. They are 
prominent Friends in England; Helen Bright Clark is the 
daughter of John Bright—and was recently alluded to in the 
INTELLIGENCER in connection with her vindication of her 
father s attitude towards war. They attended last week the 
conference at Hampton Institute, Va., and have since gone 
to Tuskegee, Alabama, to see the Booker Washington School. 


Tue whistle valve on a Chicago and Northwestern engine 
broke on a recent night, and the whistle screeched incessantly 
until the end of the engine’s run, about sixty-five miles. 


I am told that Friends’ | 


THE MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOL. 


IN a private letter recently received from Abby D. Munro 
she says: ‘‘ The school year is fast drawing to a close It 
has been a very hard winter for me, but I have been carried 
wonderfully through thus far. 

‘« The average attendance of pupils for March was 2 4. As 
usual, at this time, we are in arrears. Up to March 1 all is 
paid up, leaving but a few dollars in the treasury. You can 
a, how eagerly [ watch the mail, with $380. 36 due on 

pril 1. 

Itis to be hoped that the interest in the subject of the 
education of these colored people will still be maintained, 
We have here, as at Aiken, one little field of—if we may use 
the term—Foreign Mission work, and it is being well done 
by two faithful women, who have ‘long borne and still are 
bearing the burden of this work. Let them be aided, for 
their ‘‘ faith never faileth.”’ ¥ 


PATIENT ALL DAY. 
GIVE me joy, give me joy, O my friends ; 
For once in my life has a day 
Passed over my head and out of my sight, 
And my soul has naught to unsay. 
No querulous word to the fair little child 
Who drew me from study to play ; 
No fretful reply to the hundred and one 
Who question me, gravely and gay ; 
No word to the beggar I fain would take back. 
No word to the debtor at bay ; 
No angry retorts to those who misjudge, 
And desire not a nay, but a yea: 
No word, though I know | remember them all, 
Which I would, if I could e’er unsay. 
Give me joy, give me joy, O my friends, 
For the patience that lasted all day ! 
—A. D. T. Whitney. 


TWO LITTLE GIRLS. 


I’m twins, I guess, ’cause my ma says 
I’m twolittle girls. An’ one o’ me 
Is good little girl ; an’th’ other’n she 
Is bad little girl as she can be. 
An’ ma says so most every day. 
An’ she’s the funniest ma! Cause when 
My doll won’t mind, an’ I ist cry, 
Why, nen my ma she sob an’ sigh, 
An’ say, ‘‘ Dear good little girl, good-by ! 
Bad little girl’s comed here again !"’ 


Last time 't ma act that a’ way 
I cried all to myself awhile 
Out on the steps, an’ nen I smile, 
An’ get my doll all fixed in style, ‘ 
An’ go in where’s ma’s at, an’ say : 
‘* Mornin’ to you, mommy dear ; 
Where's that bad little girl wuz here? 
Bad little girl gone clean away, 
An’ good little girl’s comed back to stay.”” 
—James Whitcomb Riley, in the Century. 


THERE were 903 post-offices in 1800 ; to-day we have 
75,000—that is, in America alone. It took a letter sixteen 
days to go from Philadelphia to Lexington, Kentucky ; twenty- 
two days to Nashville, Tennessee. The cheapest letter post: 
age was eight cents, and to send a letter more than a hun 
miles cost a shilling. Three million letters and papers were 
then sent in a year ; at the present time the post-office handles 
about 30,000,000 pieces of mail in a single day.— 
Home Journal. ] 


SITTING down or lying down is not necessarily resting 
You must learn the secret of relaxing, letting go, 
all tension. Do not wait until you become tired, 
a moment here and there, and then just let y 
—([Ladies’ Home Journal. } 
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ENGLISH RULE AND THE INDIAN FAMINE. 
Springfield Republican. 


THE ultimate test of government is the condition of 
the people. English rule in India is over a century 
old, yet if there is a God-forsaken people to-day on 
the earth’s surface it is that wretched section of hu- 
manity in the land of Clive, Lawrence, and Kipling, 
that is dying by the thousands from simple hunger. 
The secretary for India, Lord George Hamilton, has 
lately admitted in the British House of Commons 
that the present famine is the most serious that has 
occurred during the past hundred years. That is 
equivalent to saying that it is as terrible as any that 
has occurred in the known history of the country,before 
or after the British conquest. So far asthe nineteenth 
century is concerned, the succession of famines indi- 
cates conditions of deterioration rather than of grow- 
ing prosperity among the masses, while the century 
ends with an awful climax in the worst famine of 
them all. 

If British rule has been the blessing to India that 
many have claimed, why does it fail so utterly to meet 
the simplest and most fundamental of tests? Im- 
provements in the administration, the purification of 
the courts, and the prohibition of a few heathen rites 
amount to nothing if the mass of the people are un- 
able to procure food. The ability to live and pro- 
duce wealth is a condition more essential to any civil- 
ization than the manner in which we live or the partic- 
ular organization of industry. No government can 
be pronounced good under which the population 
suffers from recurring famines of great extent and 
increasing intensity. And no more terrible indictment 
can be brought against a ruler than the simple fact 
that millions of his subjects periodically die of starva- 
tion. It is absurd to pronounce famines “an act of 
God.” No intelligent person now loads upon the 
Almighty the responsibility for the great famines in 
Ireland during the past century. To be sure, the 
potato crop failed, but why was it that the Irish peo- 
ple had nothing except a few potatoes between them 
and starvation? In India there has been a failure of 
the monsoon. That was “an act of God.” Yet 
why should 61,000,000 people suddenly be threatened 
death from hunger because of the lack of rain ? 

In the recent brief debate in the House of Commons 
one or two daring members did not hesitate to attack 
British rule in India as being in a measure responsible 
for the present state of affairs. Sir William Wedder- 
burn, who knows India thoroughly, opened the debate 
by moving “that in view of the grievous sufferings 
which are again afflicting the people of India, and the 
extreme impoverishment of large masses of the 
Population, a searching inquiry should be instituted 
lM order to ascertain the causes which impair the cul- 
tivators’ power to resist the attacks of famine and 

gue; and to suggest the best preventive measures 
‘gainst future famines.” Sir William attacked British 

ism, and laid particular stress on the point that 

_, Jdlan ryot, or peasant, is not encouraged to pro- 
against drouths. Samuel Smith, supporting the 
Motion, brought up the appalling poverty of the 
People. “In Madras in the past eleven years,” he said, 


“the number of evictions for non-payment of rent 
amounted to 152,000, the number in the preceding 
eleven years having been 840,000. Such a state of 
things stands self-condemned. We are governing an 
excessively poor country far too expensively.” 

Mr. Maclean, a government supporter, who could 
not be accused of partisan bias against the party in 
power, and who has spent a large portion of his life 
in India, visiting the country again only last year, 
made a vigorous assault upon present conditions, 
When last in India, he said, he was struck with 
the apathetic and despairing attitude of the native 
population, who, under. recent calamities, had had 
taken from them even the last remnants of hope, 
The real cause of their impoverishment was heavy 
taxation. The salt tax was a most oppressive burden 
to the poor man. As a matter of fact, all the re- 
sources of India were mortgaged to England. All 
the great business, the shipping, railways, banks, and 
great industrial institutions of all kinds were in the 
hands of Englishmen, who, drawing large salaries, 
transmitted their savings to England. What were 
the consequences to the native population? Famine 
followed famine, cattle died, household goods were 
pawned, and having no means to replenish their 
farms, the natives lived mere slaves to the village 
usurer. Parliament had willingly voted 460,000,0co 
for the war in South Africa and Mr. Maclean urged the 
House to fulfill their obligations to the noblest of 
British possessions—India. 

The trouble with India, according to Mr. Maclean, 
whose right to speak on this question is not disputed, 
is substantially the old trouble with Ireland, that 
other monument of the failure of British rule, 
Financially and industrially it has been made a mere 
tribute-bearer. India is literally the financial slave 
of the British money power. The sum of $60,0c0,- 
000 is annually sent to England by the Englishmen 
in India, which they have drawn from the wealth of 
the country. And heavy taxation, according to ex- 
pert observers, is ‘“‘the real cause of India’s impover- 
ishment.” These charges certainly help to explain 
the situation, and to make it clear that the responsi- 
bility for India’s present condition cannot be entirely 
charged against the people of India themselves. 

The closing year of the 19th century is probably 
the’ most inglorious in British history during the 
century’s passage. Sir William Wedderburn’s motion 
was rejected by the House of Commons. The 
British are lavishly and passionately spending their 
money by the hundred millions to crush the nationality 
of a brave people in South Africa, yet millions of the 
queen’s India subjects starve. 


A. A. PuTNAM, an electrical engineer of Rochester, talked 
his last will and testament into a phonograph a few days ago. 
Then with a hot copper wire he signed his name on the wax 
roll of the phonograph, the witnesses doing likewise, and the 
‘« Document ’’ was thereupon completed. 

Last week is spoken of in the Manila despatches as one 
of the bloodiest since the insurrection broke out. Nearly 400 
insurgents were killed, many captured, and many more 
wounded. It is calculated that the week’s work ‘‘ finished’’ 
1,000 of them. This is what Bishop Potter calls an ‘‘aca- 
demic question.’’—[New York World.] 
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ence was made to the missing faces, and vacant seats, espe™ 
cially of the one so lately made vacant in the death of Samuel 
Swain, who for so many years, whenever able to do so, had 
attended the meetings of the Union and taken active part in 
the proceedings. 

The next meeting of the Union will be held at Solebury. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—Cornwall Friends’ Association met at 
the home of John H. Hunter, 22nd of Fourth month. The 
meeting was called to order by the chairman, Theodore K. 
Barton. After a short silence, the minutes of last meeting 
were read and approved, and the roll was called. 

A paper prepared by Edmund Cocks, entitled ‘‘ Influence 
of Thouzht,’’ was read by Rowland Cocks. Isaac M. Cocks 
being absent, his selection was read by Charles F. Seaman. 
Elizabeth K. Seaman read the 4th chapter of ‘‘ Worthy 
Friends of the Nineteenth Century,’’ (Benjamin Hallowell), 
followed by a selection from the INTELLIGENCER on ‘“‘ First- 
day Observance,’’ read by Baldwin F. Brown. Each article 
drew forth expressions of appreciation. 

Sentiments were given by nearly all present. 

It was decided to discontinue the Socials for the season, 
and later to have a pic-nic. 

For our next meeting Alice May Brown was appointed to 
prepare a paper, Emily Macy to have a selection, and 
Elizabeth K. Seaman to continue the reading of ‘‘ Worthy 
Friends of the Nineteenth Century.”’ 

Then adjourned to meet at the home of William H. Macy, 
in four weeks. MARIANNA SEAMAN, Sec. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


PEOPLE out here (Colorado) think Quakers are like the 
enclosed clipping would suggest. I am told that Friends’ 
‘‘pastors'’ give letters to their members to take to other 
churches, when they leave. Two came into the Methodist 
church here, last week, in this way. 

[ The clipping is from the Ida Grove, lowa, Proneer, and 
reads : 

‘«On next Sunday evening at the Friends’ church there 
will be given an Easter programme consisting of recitations, 
etc. Special music has been prepared. Everyone is invited."’ | 

W. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
IN a letter dated at Fort Collins, Colorado, on the 22d ult., 


Fannie C. Lownes speaks of the trip made by her husband 
and herself with teams, last fall, from Albuquerque, N. M., 


to Fort Collins, and adds : 

‘« We travelled 600 miles in twenty days, and crossed four 
mountain ranges, seeing and enjoying much that was grand 
in nature. The season was advanced and we were obliged 
to hasten, although it would have been pleasant to linger. 
We have not found this country a good place to farm, and it 
is a very hard place to make a start. 
long and often severe. So we have concluded to go to Sher- 
man, Texas, where I have a brother who has employment, 
and assures us that we can geta desirable home. This week, 
if the weather will permit, we expect to start on a longer 
journey than the one taken last fall. We will have no moun- 
tains to cross, and it will be through a cultivated country.’’ 

William S. Clark and wife and daughter, of Street, Som- 
ersetshire, England, arrived at New York on the iogth ult., 
and have since been visiting and travelling. They are 
prominent Friends in England; Helen Bright Clark is the 
daughter of John Bright—and was recently alluded to in the 
INTELLIGENCER in connection with her vindication of her 
father s attitude towards war. They attended last week the 
conference at Hampton Institute, Va., and have since gone 
to Tuskegee, Alabama, to see the Booker Washington School. 


THE whistle valve on a Chicago and Northwestern engine 
broke on a recent night, and the whistle screeched incessantly 
until the end of the engine’s run, about sixty-five miles. 
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The winters also are | 


THE MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOL. 
IN a private letter recently received from Abby D. Munro, 
she says: ‘‘ The school year is fast drawing to a close. It 
has been a very hard winter for me, but I have been carried 
wonderfully through thus far. 

‘« The average attendance of pupils for March was 294. As 
usual, at this time, we are in arrears. Up to March 1, all is 
paid up, leaving but a few dollars in the treasury. You can 
imagine how eagerly I watch the mail, with $380.36 due on 
April 1.”’ 

Itis to be hoped that the interest in the subject of the 
education of these colored people will still be maintained. 
We have here, as at Aiken, one little field of—if we may use 
the term—Foreign Mission work, and it is being well done 
by two faithful women, who have ‘long borne and still are 
bearing the burden of this work. Let them be aided, for 
their ‘‘ faith never faileth.’’ * 


PATIENT ALL DAY. 
GIVE me joy, give me joy, O my friends ; 
For once in my life has a day 
Passed over my head and out of my sight, 
And my soul has naught to unsay. 
No querulous word to the fair little child 
Who drew me from study to play ; 
No fretful reply to the hundred and one 
Who question me, gravely and gay ; 
No word to the beggar I fain would take back. 
No word to the debtor at bay ; 
No angry retorts to those who misjudge, 
And desire not a nay, but a yea: 
No word, though I know | remember them all, 
Which I would, if I could e’er unsay. 
Give me joy, give me joy, O my friends, 
For the patience that lasted all day ! 
—A. D. T. Whitney. 


TWO LITTLE GIRLS. 

I'm twins, I guess, "cause my ma says 
I'm twolittle girls. An’ one o’ me 
Is good little girl ; an’th’ other’n she 
Is bad little girl as she can be. 

An’ ma says so 'most every day. 

An’ she's the funniest ma! Cause when 
My doll won't mind, an’ | ist cry, 
Why, nen my ma she sob an’ sigh, 
An’ say, ‘‘ Dear good little girl, good-by ! 

Bad little girl’s comed here again !"’ 


Last time 't ma act that a’ way 
I cried all to myself awhile 
Out on the steps, an’ nen I smile, 
An’ get my doll all fixed in style, 
An’ go in where’s ma’s at, an’ say : 
‘* Mornin’ to you, mommy dear ; 
Where's that bad little girl wuz here? 
Bad little girl gone clean away, 
An’ good little girl's comed back to stay."’ 
—jJames Whitcomb Riley, in the Century. 


THERE were 903 post-offices in 1800; to-day we have 
75,000 —that is, in America alone. It took a letter sixteen 
days to go from Philadelphia to Lexington, Kentucky ; twenty- 
two days to Nashville, Tennessee. The cheapest letter post- 
age was eight cents, and to send a letter more than a hundred 
miles cost a shilling. Three million letters and papers were 
then sent in a year ; at the present time the post-office handles 
about 30,000,000 pieces of mail in a single day.—[Ladies’ 
Home Journal. } 


SirT1InG down or lying down is not necessarily resting. 
You must learn the secret of relaxing, letting go, removing 
all tension. Do not wait until you become tired, but snatch 
a moment here and there, and then just let yourself rest. 
—[Ladies’ Home Journal. ] 

















ENGLISH RULE AND THE INDIAN FAMINE. 
Springfield Republican. 
THE ultimate test of government is the condition of 
the people. English rule in India is over a century 
old, yet if there is a God-forsaken people to-day on 
the earth’s surface it is that wretched section of hu- 
manity in the land of Clive, Lawrence, and Kipling, 
that is dying by the thousands from simple hunger. 
The secretary for India, Lord George Hamilton, has 
lately admitted in the British House of Commons 
that the present famine is the most serious that has 
occurred during the past hundred years. That is 
equivalent to saying that it is as terrible as any that 
has occurred in the known history of the country, before 
or after the British conquest. So far asthe nineteenth 
century is concerned, the succession of famines indi- 
cates conditions of deterioration rather than of grow- 
ing prosperity among the masses, while the century 


ends with an awful climax in the worst famine of 


them all. 

If British rule has been the blessing to India that 
many have claimed, why does it fail so utterly to meet 
the simplest and most fundamental of tests? Im- 
provements in the administration, the purification of 
the courts, and the prohibition of a few heathen rites 
amount to nothing if the mass of the people are un- 
able to procure food. The ability to live and pro- 
duce wealth is a condition more essential to any civil- 
ization than the manner in which we live or the partic- 
ular organization of industry. No government can 
be pronounced good under which the population 
suffers from recurring famines of great extent and 
increasing intensity. 
can be brought against a ruler than the simple fact 
that millions of his subjects periodically die of starva- 
tion. It is absurd to pronounce famines ‘‘an act of 
God.”’ No intelligent person now loads upon the 
Almighty the responsibility for the great famines in 
Ireland during the past century. To be sure, the 
potato crop failed, but why was it that the Irish peo- 
ple had nothing except a few potatoes between them 
and starvation ? 
the monsoon. That was ‘an act of God.” Yet 
why should 61,000,000 people suddenly be threatened 
death from hunger because of the lack of rain ? 

In the recent brief debate in the House of Commons 
one or two daring members did not hesitate to attack 
British rule in India as being in a measure responsible 
for the present state of affairs. 
burn, who knows India thoroughly, opened the debate 
by moving ‘‘that in view of the grievous sufferings 
which are again afflicting the people of India, and the 
extreme impoverishment of large masses of the 
population, a searching inquiry should be instituted 
in order to ascertain the causes which impair the cul- 
tivators’ power to resist the attacks of famine and 
plague ; and to suggest the best preventive measures 
against future famines.”’ Sir William attacked British 
officialism, and laid particular stress on the point that 
the Indian ryot, or peasant, is not encouraged to pro- 
vide against drouths. Samuel Smith, supporting the 
motion, brought up the appalling poverty of the 
people. “In Madras in the past eleven years,” he said, 
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“the number of evictions for non-payment of rent 
amounted to 152,000, the number in the preceding 
eleven years having been 840,000. Such a state of 
things stands self-condemned. We are governing an 
excessively poor country far too expensively.” 

Mr. Maclean, a government supporter, who could 
not be accused of partisan bias against the party in 
power, and who has spent a large portion of his life 
in India, visiting the country again only last year, 
made a vigorous assault upon present conditions. 
When last in India, he said, he was struck with 
the apathetic and despairing attitude of the native 
population, who, under recent calamities, had had 
taken from them even the last remnants of hope. 


| The real cause of their impoverishment was heavy 


taxation. The salt tax was a most oppressive burden 


As a matter of fact, all the re- 
sources of India were mortgaged to England. All 
the great business, the shipping, railways, banks, and 


| great industrial institutions of all kinds were in the 


hands of Englishmen, who, drawing large salaries, 
transmitted their savings to England. What were 
the consequences to the native population ? Famine 
followed famine, cattle died, household goods were 
pawned, and having no means to replenish their 


| farms, the natives lived mere slaves to the village 
| 


usurer. Parliament had willingly voted £60,c00,0co 
for the war in South Africa and Mr. Maclean urged the 
House to fulfill their obligations to the noblest of 


| British possessions—India. 


And no more terrible indictment | 
| other 


In India there has been a failure of | 





The trouble with India, according to Mr. Maclean, 
whose right to speak on this question is not disputed, 
is substantially the old trouble with Ireland, that 
monument of the failure of British rule. 
Financially and industrially it has been made a mere 
tribute-bearer. India is literally the financial slave 
of the British money power. The sum of $60,0co,- 
ooo is annually sent to England by the Englishmen 
in India, which they have drawn from the wealth of 
the country. And heavy taxation, according to ex- 
pert observers, is ‘‘the real cause of India’s impover- 
ishment.’’ These charges certainly help to explain 
the situation, and to make it clear that the responsi- 
bility for India’s present condition cannot be entirely 
charged against the people of India themselves. 

The closing year of the 19th century is probably 
the most inglorious in British history during the 
century’s passage. Sir William Wedderburn’s motion 
was rejected by the House of Commons. The 
British are lavishly and passionately spending their 
money by the hundred millions to crush the nationality 
of a brave people in South Africa, yet millions of the 
queen’s India subjects starve. 


A. A. PuTNAM, an electrical engineer of Rochester, talked 
his last will and testament into a phonograph a few days ago, 
Then with a hot copper wire he signed his name on the wax 
roll of the phonograph, the witnesses doing likewise, and the 
‘* Document ’’ was thereupon completed. 

Last week is spoken of in the Manila despatches as one 
of the bloodiest since the insurrection broke out. Nearly 400 
insurgents were killed, many captured, and many more 
wounded. It is calculated that the week’s work ‘‘finished’’ 
1,000 of them. This is what Bishop Potter calls an ‘‘aca. 


demic question.’’—[New York World. ] 
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THE CULTURE OF THE BANANA. 


L. M. Wills, in the National Magazine. 


In rich land the banana will obtain its full growth in | 
from twelve to fifteen months, yielding a bunch of ; 


fruit weighing from 25 to 100 pounds. The average 


height of a plant is between twenty and twenty-five | 


feet, but they often reach the height of thirty feet, 
and will continue to produce, without replanting, from 
ten to thirty years. Its leaves are often fifteen feet 
long and from two to eighteen inches wide, and of a 
most vivid green color. 


flagstaff. Upon reaching its full length, it unrolls and 
waves in the balmy air like magnificent plumes, fre- 
quently stretching across the narrow paths, and so 


shuts out the sun that you seem to be riding or walking | 


through a green tunnel. When these leaves first un- 
fold they are one long, large leaf, but, being very 
delicate, they soon become shredded by the wind. 
The “‘ peons ” often cut a leaf and use it for an um- 
brella during the tropical showers. 

After sending out a dozen or more of these beau- 


tiful leaves, a leaf much like the others, but not over | 
two feet long, then appears, signifying the plant is | 


about to blossom. This blossom, which in reality is 


the bunch of bananas, starts from the very root of 


the plant, making its way straight up through the 


leaf. When the bunch or blossom first appears it has 
an oblong shape, and is of a deep rich red color ; 


to bend toward the ground, and as it does this the 
long red leaves fall off, one after the other, showing 
thatthe bunch of fruitis formed of a long stalk encir- 
cled with layers of fruit, commonly called hands; each 
hand made up of several individual bananas, commer- 
cially known as fingers, and at the end of each finger 
is a small, bell-shaped yellow blossom. When the 
bud first comes out the end of the banana points 
directly up toward the sky, and as the blossom turns 
toward the ground the bananas, or fingers, keep turn- 


. . ° . . j 
ing in an opposite direction, so that the bananas 


grow pointed up, instead of hanging down, as seen 
in the stores in this country. The fruit is 


season of the year and the number of days required 
for transportation. 


overseer, with one or two cutters anda dozen or more 
men, 
plantation. When they come to a bunch properly 
matured, they cut with a machete a little noch in the 
banana stalk as high as they can reach. This allows 
the top of the stalk with the bunch of fruit to bend un- 
til the carrier can reach the small end with his hand. 


either paper or cloth with an indelible brown stain, 
and has often been used for writing. Then the cutter 
cuts 
the bananas, the carrier taking the bunch either 
on his head or shoulder, while the cutter cuts the 
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These leaves come from the | 
centre of the banana stalk, making their appearance, | 


wrapped around the center rib, like a flag around a he F — Oe 
| tain are the same fruit, but this is incorrect, although 


| April, 1899, page 178). 
centre of the stalk, coming out just above the small 





| ducing functional disturbance.” 
are sent out into the different districts of the 


| and leads to fatty degeneration. 
The sap flowing from this stalk, when cut, will color | 


'then old stock clear from the remainder of the 
| mat, leaving it on the ground to decay. 


A banana stalk yields but one bunch of fruit, and 
would die if it were not cut down when the fruit 
ripens or matures. One mat will produce from one 
to three bunches a year, growing continuously, as 
fast as one stalk is cut another taking its place. A 
remarkable thing about this plant is that if you cut 
into a half grown stalk near the root, or any part of 


_ the stalk, a small blossom or bunch of bananas, fully 


formed, will soon shoot through the cut; but if al- 
lowed to grow, will never reach any market value. 
Many people affirm that the banana and the plan- 


they grow like the banana, an experienced person can 


| readily distinguish the difference by the color, as well 


as by the size of the small ribs in the leaf. The 
plaintain grows in a bunch, but with only two or 


| three hands to the bunch, and each finger or individual 


plantain is as large as the banana, and is more of a 
cresent shape. They are never eaten raw. The 
natives cook both the plantain and the banana, but 
prefer plantain. 


ALCOHOL A POISON. 


Union Signal. 


(1) Dr. BLEuLER, Switzerland (Journal of Inebriety, 
“The physiological effect of 
alcohol is that of a poison, whose use is to be limited 
to the utmost. Even the moderate use as now prac- 


| ticed is injurious.” 
three or four days later the large, red blossom begins | 


(2) Dr. Belval, France (French Journal of Hygi- 
ene): ‘ Perfectly pure ethyl-alcohol itself exercises a 
dangerous action upon the animal economy and must 


| be considered as a true poison.,”’ 


(3) Dr. Adolph Fick, late professor of physiology, 
Wurzburg University, Germany (international reputa- 
tion): “‘ In an exhaustive definition we shall have to 
class every substance as a poison which, on becoming 
mixed with the blood, causes a disturbance in the 
functions of any organ. That alcohol is such a sub- 
stance cannot be doubted. Very appropriately has 
the English language named the disturbance caused 


| by alcohol beverages, intoxication, which by ‘deriva- 
never | 
allowed to ripen on the plant, but is cut when about | 
three-quarters or seven-eights full, according to the | 


tion, means poisoning.” 

(4) Dr. J. F. Payne (address published in London 
Lancet, December, 1888), considering at length the 
question as to whether alcohol is a poison, defines a 


| poison as “a substance capable of injuring the body, 
When cutting fruit on a banana plantation an | 


either by causing damage to the tissues or by pro- 
He concluded that 
alcohol is a poison in both senses. 

(5) Dr. A. Forel, professor of nervous diseases, 
University of Zurich, Switzerland: ‘Alcohol, even 
when diluted as in wine, beer and cider, is a poison 
which changes pathologically the tissues of the body 
Of course, I am not 
speaking here of the smallest doses. However, the 


| latter (for example a glass of wine or a half liter of 
| beer) is also injurious because it injures the brain by 
off the stalk about four or five inches from | 


producing paralysis and disarrangement of function; 


| that is clearly demonstrated by experiments of 
| Kraepelin, Smith, Furer, Aschaffenburg, etc. The 








same has never been controverted. The most moder- 
ate drinking of alcohol is quite useless for the indi- 
viduals, but by means of example and fashion pro- 
duces an incalculable social injury and misery of the 
mass because all cannot remain moderate and the 
strictly moderate remains at least the exception.”’ 


“DIED POOR.” 
‘Ir was a sad funeral to me,” said the speaker ; 
“the saddest I have attended for many years.” 

“That of Edmonson ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

‘* How did he die?” 

‘‘ Poor—poor as poverty. His life was one long 
struggle with the world, and at every disadvantage. 
Fortune mocked him all the while with golden 
promises that were destined never to know fulfillment.” 

‘Yet he was patient and enduring,’ remarked 
one of the company. 

‘‘ Patient as a Christian—enduring as a martyr,” 
was answered. ‘ Poor man! He was worthy of a 
better fate. He ought to have succeeded, for he 
deserved success.”’ 

‘Did he not succeed ?”’ questioned one who had 
spoken of his patience and endurance. 

‘No, sir. He died poor, just as I have stated. 
Nothing that he put his hand to ever succeeded. A 
strange fatality seemed to attend every enterprise.”’ 

‘‘T was with him in his last moments,” said the 
other, ‘‘ and thought he died rich.” 

‘‘No, he has left nothing behind,” was replied. 
“ The heirs will have no concern as to the administra- 
tion of his estate.” 

‘* He left a good name,’ 
something.” 

‘‘And a legacy of noble deeds that were done in 
the name of humanity.”’ 

‘‘And precious examples,” said a third. 

‘Lessons of patience in suffering, of hope in 
adversity, of heavenly confidence when no sunbeams 
fell upon his bewildered path,’”’ was the testimony of 
another. 

“And high truths, manly courage, and heroic 
fortitude.”’ 

‘‘ Then he died rich,” was the emphatic declara- 
tion. ‘‘ Richer than the millionaire who went to his 
long home on the same day, miserable in all but gold. 
A sad funeral, did you say? No, my friend, it was a 
triumphal procession. Not the burial of a human 
clod, but the ceremonies attendant on the translation 
of an angel. Did not succeed? Why, his whole life 
was a series of successes. In every conflict he came 
off the victor, and now the victor’s crown is on his 
brow. —Exchange. 


’ 


said one, ‘‘and that is 


THE official registration in Cuba is now nearly complete. 
It shows that 66,86) Spanish residents of the island have pre- 
served their allegiance to Spain under the terms of article ix. 
of the Paris treaty of peace. Of these, 31,274 are in the 
province of Havana. 


GOVERNOR GENERAL Woop has issued a decree directing 
that persons under twenty-three years of age shall not marry 
in Cuba without previously obtaining the consent of their 
lawful guardians. Persons over twenty-three need not procure 
such consent. 
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| and we saw no morerations for sixteen days. 
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The Paris Exposition Buildings. 


As a whole, the Paris Exposition could not be planned so as 


| to present such a splendid coup-d'a@il as did the Court of 


Honor at Chicago. Our World's Fair had the advantage of 


unlimited space, with the opportunity of spreading in all di- 
rections. 


As Paris wished to have her Exposition within her own 
walls, she was obliged to take the largest open spaces which 
the city afforded, and to connect them as best she could. 
The broad waterways of the ‘‘ White City"’ suggested the 
possibility of using the banks of the Seine far more than they 
have ever been used before. The quays have been widened, 
and in places raised to the level of the avenues which border 
them ; hence the river may be called the main thoroughfare 
of the Exposition. Otherwise the space is the same as that 
occupied by the Exposition of 1889, with the added area 
embraced between the old Palais de 1' Industrie, now removed, 
and the Place de la Concorde. On this piece of land the two 
great art palaces and the monumental entrances have been 
erected facing the very centre of the city.—[Ernest C. Peix- 
otto, in Scribner's Magazine. ] 


Drowning at Mt. Pleasant. 


THE Laing School Visitor, in the last issue which has reached 
us, reports the following : 

‘‘One of our pupils, a bright little boy ten years old, lost 
his life by drowning, afew days ago. He had gone to the 
wharf to carry dinner to one of the boat hands, when he 
accidentally fell overboard. A colored man, who has always 


| been considered an expert at swimming, jumped over after 
| him, but the tide was high, and the current strong 


g, and both 
were drowned. This young man saved the lives of two white 
men, whose boat had been swamped last summer, by swim- 
ming a distance no one else would attempt. In token of his 
bravery, and the fact that he lost his life in trying to save 
that of another, his funeral expenses were paid by the 
employés of the trolley company, and a purse of money pre- 
sented to his family, while they attended his funeral in a 
body, and we have since learned that money is being raised 
to build a little home for his family.’’ 


‘‘Not Fit for Independence?’’ 
ROBERT SOUTHEY, the English ‘‘ Lake’’ poet, in his life of 
Admiral Nelson, written in 1813, thus wrote of the American 
people: 
‘¢ They had broken the ties of blood and language, and 
had acquired the independence which they had been pro- 


voked to claim, unhappily for themselves before they were fit 
for it.”’ 


Southey is supposed to have been an intelligent man. It 


shows what queer ideas people will have about other people's 
fitness to rule themselves. 


Soldiers in the Philippines. 
[From a letter by Harry B. Coulter, of Fort Washington, Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa., published in the Ambler Gazeffe. ] 
WE left Cabanatua, November toth, with two days’ rations 


But we did not 
We could get afl the chickens and ducks 
and eggs we wanted, and rice we got in abundance. I tell 
you we lived on the fat of the land for two whole weeks. 
The natives would kick about it, but we would give them a bat 
along side of the head and take it just the same, and other 
niggers would bring the stuff to us. At Tayug I found a fine 
silver watch, and it is a dandy. 


starve, you can bet. 


PRACTICE yourself, for heaven's sake, in little things, 
and thence proceed to greater.—[ Epictetus. ] 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE military operations in South Africa, last week, resulted 
in clearing the south-eastern section of the Orange Free State 
of the Boer forces. General Roberts endeavored to capture 
them, but they withdrew northward without loss, taking cattle 
and wheat from the section they left. They are again making 
a stand in the rougher country north-east of Bloemfontein, 
near a place called Thaba N’ Chu. London dispatches report 
them active, and making rapid and sharp attacks on the 
English lines. Many sick and wounded soldiers are return- 
ing to England. Two ships are reported as leaving Cape 
Town within a few days, with 477 such on board. 


Tue Boer ‘‘ peace envoys,’’ who have been for some 
time in Europe, endeavoring to secure aid to terminate the 
war, are now coming to this country. They expected to sail 
from Rotterdam, in a steamer for New York, on Fifth-day of 
the present week. They have received no official encourage- 
ment, it is said, anywhere in Europe, except in the reception 
by Queen Wilhelmina, of Holland. The German people, the 
French, and the Russians, all sympathize with the Boers, but 
their respective governments do not wish to interfere. The 
English ambassador in Paris is saluted, when seen abroad in 
the city, with cheers for the Boers. 

THE new civil government of Porto Rico, under the law 
recently passed by Congress, was inaugurated on the Ist inst 
Charles H. Allen, of Massachusetts, the new civil governor, 
formally entered on his duties. The ceremonies attending 
upon his induction to office were rather coldly regarded by 
the people at the capital, San Juan. The other chief officials 
under the new law, it is announced, will be promptly ap- 
pointed by President McKinley. 

Tue relations between the United States and Turkey, re- 
ported last week as critical, depend at present upon the de- 


mand made of the Sultan for the payment of indemnity for | 


losses of American missionaries in Armenia, at the time of 
the massacres. The sum demanded is about $100,000. 
Evasive replies are given. The United States minister to 
Turkey, Straus, is in this country, and is not expected to re- 
turn. The legation is in charge of the Secretary, Lloyd Gris- 
com, of Philadelphia. Much interest is shown by diplomatists 
in Europe to see whether the United States will be able to 
collect its bill, by threats of force or otherwise. Two former 
ministers to Turkey, Lew. Wallace, of Indiana, and A. W. 
Terrell, of Texas, say it is not necessary to threaten or use 
force. 

DISPATCHES from Manila last week, including one on the 
26th, report further killing of the Filipinos. One dispatch 
said : ‘‘About 300 of the enemy have been killed recently in 
North Ilocos. About 600 to 700’ rebels, a quarter of whom 
were armed with rifles, determinedly attacked the Americans, 
charging their positions and fighting at close quarters. The 
insurgents generally are agressive in that province.”’ 
Lovag, April 17, 40 Filipinos were killed and 80 captured. 

The ‘‘action’’ on the 17th, another dispatch indicates, 
was with ‘‘ bolo men '’—natives armed with bolos. 
patch says: ‘‘Lieutenant Balch, with twenty cavalrymen 
from the Thirty-seventh Regiment, cornered fifty bolomen in 
a river and shot every one, the bodies floating away. One 
soldier had his head struck off with a bolo. General Bell's 
two regiments meet with many small squads of bolomen, and 
last week killed a total of 125.’’ 

These affairs are generally with little loss to the United 
States troops, and appear to be mere slaughter. One dispatch 
says, ‘‘ the people of the district sympathize with the insur- 
gents '’—so called. Another reports the officials, the ‘‘al 
caldes,’’ of five towns as having been imprisoned for holding 
intercourse with the ‘‘ insurgents."’ 

Tue plans to militarize the country appear to be persist- 
ently pressed forward. A bill has been reported favorably in 
Congress, to establish four permanent camps of instruction in 


different parts of the country, for use both by United States 


troops and the ‘‘national guard.’’ In England and else- 
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where it has been found that public camps are centres of vice 
and demoralization. At New York, on the 27th, the Secretary 
of War, Elihu Root, in an inflammatory address, represented 
| the ‘* Monroe Doctrine’’ as in danger, and said the United 
States would probably have to fight for it or abandon it, 
lamenting that the time ‘‘is likely to arrive and find us unpre- 
| pared,’’—the purpose evidently being to stimulate large 
military expenditures. 

ADMIRAL Dewey and his wife reached Chicago from 
Washington on the 3oth ult., having come on a special train 
fitted up forthem. Their presence was in connection with 
the celebration in Chicago, on the Ist inst., of the second 
anniversary of the naval battle in Manila harbor. The exact 
character of the greeting likely to be accorded to Admiral 
Dewey had been much discussed, since his declaration of his 
candidacy for the Democratic nomination for President, but 
there were large crowds at the depot at Chicago, and along 
the streets, who seemed extremely enthusiastic. After the 
festivities in Chicago the Admiral is to visit some other places 
in the West. 





A GREAT fire on the 26th ult. destroyed the town of Hull, 
Canada, on the Ottawa river, opposite the city of Ottawa, and 
having crossed the river did great damage also in the city. 
More than 2,500 buildings of all kinds were destroyed, causing 
a loss estimated to reach $20,000,000. Probably 12,000 to 
15,000 people were burned out of their homes, and several 
lives were lost. Itis said to have been the most destructive 
fire ever experienced in Canada. Financial aid has been 
asked of American cities, and funds have been started in 
several, ° 


NEWS NOTES. 
GREAT floods occurred again in Texas, last week, and at 


+ . e . 
Waco, on the 27th, half the city was flooded, and six or 
more lives were lost. 





Tue city of Richmond, Indiana, has voted a subsidy of 
25,000 for the Cincinnati, Richmond and Muncie Railroad, 
a proposed line from Cincinnnti to Chicago. 


<> 


THE Conference on Education at Hampton Institute, Va., 
occurred last week. The subjects considered related to the 
education of both white and colored. A number of promi- 
nent persons were present from the North. 


THE Supreme Court of the United States has decided that 
the shipper must pay for the revenue stamps required on all 
express packages. This reverses a State Court's decision, 
which placed the tax burden upon the express companies. 


AT Havana, Cuba, 28th ult., the wife of Gen. J. H. Wilson, 
United States military governor, was fatally burned. While 
alighting from her carriage, she stepped on a match which 
ignited, and set her dress in flames. The Wilsons are from 
Delaware ; their home is near Wilmington. 


THE proposed consolidation of bridge-building concerns 
has finally been effected under the title of the American 
Bridge Company, a New Jersey corporation, to be capitalized 
at $70,000,000. It includes 28 companies whose plants 
command about go per cent. of the industry. 


SEVEN thousand Japanese immigrants, bound for the United 
States, have landed at Vancouver, B. C., since First month. 
A steamer that arrived on the 23d ult., brought 1,056, and an- 
other steamer on the 24th, 600 more. They are supposed to 
be ‘‘contract laborers,’’ brought in defiance of the law. 


THE increased immigration is beginning to be felt in the 
less thickly settled sections of the Northwest. Unusual ac- 
tivity is reported in parts of South Dakota in the taking up of 
land for farms and cattle ranges, and it is stated that the im- 
migrants appear to be possessed of more means than has been 
the case in recent years. 


A GREAT fire on the 26th ult., destroyed the town of Hull, 
Canada, on the Ottawa river, opposite the city of Ottawa, and 
having crossed the river did great damage also in the city. 

| More than 2,500 buildings of all kinds were destroyed, caus- 
ing a loss estimated to reach $20,000,000. Probably 12,000 
to 15,000 people were burned out of their homes. 
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An Army Surgeon’s Views. 
In the Medical Journal of Philadelphia, Dr. Chas E. Wood- 
ruff, an army surgeon, has an extended article on the resi- 
dence of white people in tropical countries. Much of what 
he says relates to diet, the army ‘‘ration.’’ He describes 
also the peculiar effect of the climate of the Philippine Islands 
in relation to drink. 

The consumption of liquor after our occupation of Manila 
became suddenly enormous. The universal drinking, he 
maintains, implies a natural defensive craving. Men drink 
because they feel the need of it. In no other way can they 
overcome ‘‘the terrible nervous exhaustion which results 
from long-continued exposure to great heat and moisture. It 
is a veritable neurasthenia. There is no escape from the 
heat, day or night. One wakes up at night fairly drenched 
with perspiration. It wears out nervous force very quickly 
and surely.”’ 


Many striking instances of the sleeplessness and exhaus- | 


tion from which the soldiers suffer are given by Dr. Woodruff, 
and he confirms the reports of the high percentage of insanity. 
This exhaustion reduces a man’s resistance to every disease, 
and forces on white people the alternative of death or recupera- 
tion in a cool climate. 

Dr. Woodruff regards as ‘‘exploded’’ the theory that 
white men can become ‘‘acclimated’’ in the tropics. 
The death-rate is far from being conclusive evidence. 
land has been sending home from India, for several genera- 


' under the form of ‘‘ forced labor.’’ 


Eng- | 





perate, if possible. We are beginning to do the same thing 
in the Philippines. If our soldiers are kept there for any 
considerable time, they will degenerate. They must be re- 
called, and their places taken by new recruits. 


IN a recent lecture in England, on the history of colonies 
during the past hundred years, Sir Charles Dilke confessed 
that the rapid colonial development of the end of the century 
had brought about a practical reéstablishment of slavery, 
This exists largely in 
Africa, under the European system, in the Hawaiian Islands, 
and elsewhere. In all south Africa the Kaffirs and other 
native tribes are ‘‘ exploited’’ in this way. 


IN one year, 1899, the authorized issue in the United 
States of industrial trust securities alone exceeded $6,000, 000- 
ooo. There is now scarcely a manufactured article in general 
use that is not controlled by a combination in some form. 


Two years ago the Metropolitan Tabernacle, London, 
better known as Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, was destroyed by 
fire in an hour. It is now nearly rebuilt. The new edifice 
will seat 4,000, a few less than the old one. 


AN agent of the Chilean Government will shortly come to 
the United States to purchase machinery for mining explora- 
tions, elevators, and locomotives for new roads. 


AMERICAN merchants at Manila have appealed to Congress 
for relief from excessive taxation imposed by the military 


tions, a constant stream of ‘‘acclimated’’ wrecks, to recu- | government. 


NOTICES. 
*,*A Religious Meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen St., 
West Phila., First-day, Fifth month 6, at 3 p. m. 
Several ministering Friends are expected to 
be in attendance. All interested in the welfare 
of the Home are cordially invited to meet with 
us. S. T. R. Eavenson, M. D. | 


*,* A meeting under the auspices of the 
Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting on the subjects of Temperance and 
Tobacco, Improper Publications, and Work 
among Women and Children will be held in | 
Race Street Meeting-house Third-day evening 
of Yearly Meeting week, the 15th inst., at 7.45 
o’ clock. 
Henry W. Wilbur, of New York, and Joseph | 
S. Walton will address the meeting. | 





*,* The First-day evening meeting to-morrow, | 
also Fifth month 20 and 27, will be at Race 
St., above r5th. On Fifth month 13, evening 
meetings will be held at Race St., 4th and 
Green Sts., 17th St. and Girard Avenue, and 
35th St. and Lancaster Avenue, all at 7.30 
o'clock. The company of Friends and others 
is invited. 

*,* Merion Meeting (near Philadelphia), con- 
venes on First-day, at 10.30 a. m., and the 
First-day School about I1 30 a.m. Friends 
and others coming from Philadelphia by trains 
leaving at 9.15 and 9.45 a. m., are met by con- 
veyance (without charge) at Narberth station, 
(Penna. R. R.) 

*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for the following 
meetings for Fifth month : 

6. Warrington and Huntingdon, Pa. 


sweet. 


13. Eastland. 
20. Aisquith Street, Baltimore. 
27. York. 


Joun J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


*,*A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will 
be held at Chichester, Del. Co., Pa., on First- 
day, Fifth month 6, at 3 o’clock p. m. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


Notices continued on page 360. 
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purest and greatest in leavening strength. 
the easy, expeditious preparation of the finer 
cakes and pastries, Royal is indispensable. 






























Baking Powder 


Absolutely Pure 


Makes hot breakfast-breads wholesome—no 
yeast germs, no alum. 
and pastry of superior fineness, flavor and deli- 
cacy. Makes food that will keep moist and 


Makes cake, biscuit 


Is most economical, because it is the 
In 


Care must be taken to avoid baking powders made 
from alum. Such powders are sold cheap, because 
they cost but a few cents per pound. Not only 
will they spoil the cake, but alum is a corro- 
sive acid, which taken in food means injury to health. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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*,* A meeting of the Friends’ Temperance 


Workers will be held in the Friends’ Meeting- 
house at 17th St. and Girard Ave., on this 
(Seventh-day) evening. All welcome. 
WARREN E. Em_ey, Pres. 
*,* Quarterly Meetings, and other meetings 
will occur as follows during 
FIFTH MONTH : 
7. Nine Partners H. Y. M., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 
8. Philadelphia, Race St. 
10. Abington, Horsham, Pa. 
10. Shrewsbury and Plainfield, Shrews- 
bury, N. J. 
Miami, Waynesville, O. 
Salem, West, O. 
14. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
16. Easton and Granville H.Y.M., Gran 
ville, N. Y. 
Short Creek, Concord, O. 
Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. 
Stillwater, Somerset, O. 
Duanesburg, Ghent, N. Y. 
Blue River, Highland Creek, Ind. 
New York Yearly Meeting. 
Warrington Q. M., Pipe Creek, Md. 
Canada H. Y. M, Pickering, Ont. 
Burlington Q. M., Crosswicks, N. J. 
Southern, Easton, Md. 
Bucks, Buckingham, Pa. 


12. 


19. 
a6. 
23. 
25. 
26. 
28. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


*,* The following compose the Committee to 
assist in securing homes for strangers in attend- 
ance at Philadelphia Yearly Meeting: 

Charles E. Thomas, 868 N. 26th street. 
Tamar Hartley, 1511 Swain street. 
Martha D. Hough, 1340 Spruce street. 
Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 N. 18th street. 
Sarah L. Haines, 1513 Marshall street. 
Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 1500 Race street. 
Rebecca B. Comly, 1529 N. Gratz street. 


Mrs. CARLAW MARTIN at the recent 
election of the school board in Dundee, 
Scotland, had the largest vote among the 
fifteen members elected. She received 
12,312 votes, and the next highest candi- 
date 11,588. One other woman was 
elected, and one defeated. Mrs. Martin 
is the wife of the editor of the Dundee 
Advertiser. She stood as an independent 
candidate. 


BELGIUM is the most thickly settled 
country of Europe, with 224 inhabitants 
for every square kilometer. Then follow 
Holland with 152, Great Britain with 127, 
Italy with 111, the German Empire with 
97, Switzerland with 76, Denmark with 
58, etc. The least crowded countries in 
Europe are Russia with thirty-one, Sweden 
with eleven, and Norway with six inhabi- 
tants per square kilometer. 


A FEW weeks ago we had a small pox 
scare, and general vaccination among the 
colored people followed. The ‘‘scare’’ 
died away, but not the effects of the vac- 
cination, and our cook has ventured the 
assertion that ‘‘dat vaccilate am more 
wus again dan de small pox hisself.’’— 
[Laing School Visitor. ] 


THE Dairy and Food Commissioner of 
New York-says that only 200,000 pounds 
of oleomargarine are sold in that State in 
a year, as against 12,000,000 to 16,000, - 
ooo pounds in Pennsylvania. 


A SCIENTIFIC statistical work just pub- 
lished fixes the population of Europe at 
381,000,000, an increase of 79,000,000 
_ since 1870, or an annual increase of about 
3,000,000. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BA 


Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS 

Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh. 

Cincinnati. 


Zinc, 
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VEN though you want but a pound 
of White Lead, you do not want 


to have some cheap mixture of 


Barytes, etc., labeled ‘‘ White 


Lead,” foisted upon you simply because the 


dealer makes a greater profit on it. 


Insist on getting Pure White Lead. 


It will be pure 


the brands named in the margin, 


St. Louis. 


can buy them 


pound cans. 


FREE 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 


Cleveland. 
Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 


obtained. 


MORLEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


Louisville. 


perience With Paints’ 


if the package bears one of 


You 


in one, two, three or five- 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 


Any shade desired is readily 
Pamphlet giving fc'i information and show- 


ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘“‘Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
" forwarded upon application. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street. New York. 


WE have had an accession to the | 
Shelter this month, in the person of old | 
Aunt Sibby. She is able to help herself 
some by ‘‘ minding children,’’ while their 
mothers work on the farms, but has been 
without a home for a year or more, stay- 
ing around among her friends. She once 
had a comfortable little home, but that, 
with everything she had, was destroyed 
by fire. It was pitiful to see her ‘‘ hand- 
ful’’ of belongings; all she had to show 
for a life of hard labor. We bade her | 
welcome, promised her a chair and some | 
things most needed; and her great joy 
and gratitude at finding a permanent 
home, at getting her ‘‘ foot on de rock at 
las,’’ as she expressed it, knew no bounds. 
—[Laing School Visitor. ] 


BRITISH Government expenditure is 
ruuning now $7,000,000 a week beyond 
revenue. 





} 
ONCE upon a time when Judge Gary, of | 
Chicago, was trying a case, he was dis- 
turbed by a young man who kept moving 
about in the rear of the room, lifting 
chairs and looking underthings. ‘‘ Young 
man,’’ Judge Gary called out, ‘‘ you are 
making a great deal of unnecessary 
noise. What are you about?’’ ‘* Your 
honor,’’ replied the young man, ‘‘I have 
lost my overcoats and am trying to find 
it.’’ ‘*Well,’’ said the venerable jurist, 
‘* people often lose whole suits in here 
without making all that disturbance.”’ 





NOTHING has been more remarkable in 
the history of the West than the entire 
change in Colorado in a few years from a 
silver-producing to a _ gold-producing 
State. Just a little while ago the gold 
output of Colorado, was $3,000,000, a 
year; itis now more than $30,000,000, 
the greater part of it coming from Cripple 
Creek. 





LeT no act be done at haphazard, nor 
otherwise than according to the finished 
rules that govern its kind.—[Marcus 
Aurelius. ] 


Where to Locate? 


WHY, IN THE TERRITORY 
TRAVERSED BY THE... 


Louisville 
and Nashville 
Railroad, 


| the Great Centra! Southern Trunkline, 


-IN. 


KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, FLOR!DA, 


WHERE 


Farmers, Fruit Growers, 
Stock Raisers, Manufacturers, 
Investors, Speculators, 
and Money Lenders 


will find the greatest chances in the United 
States to make ‘‘ big money ’’ by reason of the 
abundance and cheapness of 


LAND AND FARMS, 
TIMBER AND STONE, 
IRON AND COAL 
LABOR—EVERYTHING ! 


Free sites, financial assistance, and freedom 
from taxation, for the manufacturer. 

Land and farms at $1.00 per acre and up- 
wards and 500,000 acres in West Florida that 
can be taken gratis under U S. Homestead laws. 

STOCKRAISING IN THE GuLF Coast Dis- 
TRICT WILL MAKE ENORMOUS PROFITS. 

Half fare excursions the first and third Tues- 
days of each month. 

Let us know what you want, and we will tell 
you where and how to get it—but don’t delay, 
as the country is filling up rapidly. 

Printed matter, maps, and all information free. 

Address, R. J. WEMYSS, 

General Immigration and Industrial Agent, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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To the Person who can form the GREATEST 
NUMBER OF WORDS from the letters in 


MONEY IN PRIZES Susie 


L-E-A-T-H-E-R-I-N-E 


we will give $10; to the one who forms the next largest number, we will give $5 ; to 
the one who forms the next largest number, we will give $3 ; and to each one of those 
forming the next largest number, $1 will be given—until $25 in all shall have been 
distributed. This contest is open to everyone— men, women, and children. A great 
number of words can be made from Leatherine, thus: hat, lather, leather, eat, tar, 
etc., etc. In forming a word it should be remembered that no letter may be used 
more times than it appears in Leatherine, and proper names must be excluded. 

The only condition to this contest is that everyone who competes shall purchase a 
bottle of Leatherine from their grocer or shoe dealer, and when sending the list of 
words, shall give the name of the dealer where the Leatherine was purchased. //, 
however, your dealer does not keep it, send us Ais name with your list of words, and 
enclose 25 cents for a package of Leatherine. Let everyone send their list promptly. 
The offer will not close until August Ist, dut in case two persons should send in the 
same number of words, the one whose list is received first will be given preference in 
awarding the prizes. 


Leatherine is well worth buying without any hope of a prize. Itis a dressing for 
rendering shoes absolutely waterproof, and is a perfect substitute for overshoes. \T 1S 
ENDORSED BY THE ENTIRE POLICE DEPARTMENT OF PHILADELPHIA, AND IS RE- 
COMMENDED BY EVERYONE WHO USFS IT. It will not injure the finest leather, but 
will make it soft and comfortable, and twice as durable. 
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new shoes, making the leather pliable and easily adjusted to the feet. 


THE «IMPERIAL LEATHER PRESERVER” MFG. CO. 
212 S. Third Street, Philadelphia. 


It removes the horror of 
Address 








Disarmament of Nations; or, 
Mankind One Body. 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


A vigorous and earnest presentation. 
Fact and argument. 
Very suitable for the year rgoo. 


Paper cover. 27 pages. 5 cents single copy, 
including postage. $1.00 for 25 copies. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, Publisher, 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


Wis Uaiach Fiend. 





The Montuiy Journat of the 
Society of Friends in the United 
Kingdom. Edited by WILLIAM 
EDWARD TURNER and EDWARD 
Gruss, M.A. 

The principal organ of liberal Quaker- 


ism in Great Britain. 

Subscriptions due First month, I900: 
Price, 6 shillings, 6 pence, post free, to 
all parts of the world. 

Address Wm. EDWARD TURNER, Col- 
wyn Bay, North Wales, with remittance: 


—— AQUILA J. LINVILL, “i 
Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 


1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


| Telephone 2-29-38-D. 
EE 


‘No marm, dis yere boy ain got no 
fader no moder, no fambly to help him. 
I takes him in jes so marm. Ise de only 
backstander he’s got,’’ was the assertion 
of a pleasant-faced woman, as she brought 
a little, half-naked boy to us for clothes. 
The ‘‘back-stander’’ declared her wil- 
lingness to feed the child, but could not 
buy clothes. —[Laing School Visitor. ] 


An odd excuse for burglary was given 
by a one-legged boy, aged 13. He broke 
into a hardware store in Kansas City and 
was captured. He pleaded he wanted to 
steal some tools which would enable him 
to make.a wooden leg for himself. 


A COTTAGE on Loch Awe-side,—Lady 
Tourist to the cottager’s wife—‘‘ And are 
these three nice little boys all your own ? 
Mrs. McFarlane—‘‘ Yiss, mem; but him 
in the middle’s a lassie.’’—[Household 
Words. ] 


Lompoc, in Santa Barbara county, 
California, grows mustard for the whole 
nation. In that region 2,000 acres are 
cultivated to the seed, the industry 
employing about 200 farmers. 


THE Bishop of Chester proposes that 
the schools of England have suitable tab- 
lets on which to inscribe the names of 


students who win distinction on battle- 
fields. 


LARGE ocean going vessels can go up 


the St. Lawrence river as far as Montreal, 
over 1,000 miles from the Atlantic Ocean. 


In Scotland, as in Englandand Ireland, 
women can vote for all officers except 
members of Parliament. 


THE Lord Mayor of London wears a 
badge of office which contains diamonds 
valued at £120,000. 


SINCE 1891 Colorado has produced over 
$75,000,000 in gold. 


LeTeiesegeFon, |SAMUEL D 
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UTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street. 
William D. Yarnall & Co. 


REAL ESTATE, CONVEYANCING. 


Ciry, West PxHILApgELPHIA, AND Detawars Co 


Properties of Every Description Bought, 
Sold, Rented, or Exchanged. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED 
We have unusually good securities to offer. 


ESTATES SETTLED. 
FIRE INSURANCE in Leading Companies. 


ARCHITECTS 


Phone No. 9. 526 Main Street, Darby, Pa. 
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CARPETS AND 
MATTINGS. 


In this immense stock are 
more than one thousand patterns 
in Carpets, including all the new 
Spring styles that have seemed 
to us worthy of a place here ; 
also, over three hundred patterns 
of Chinese and Japanese Mat- 
tings of dependable quality. 


Body Brussels and 
Tapestry Carpets. 


Body Brussels —the best grade only, of 
Bigelow, Whittall and Lowell makes; 
over two hundred patterns—$1.00 to 
$1.40 a yard. 

Also, a special line of Body Brussels, 
twenty-two patterns that are not to be 
duplicated ; standard makes, worth from 
$1.25 to $1.35 a yard —these lots closing 
out at $1.00 and $1.10 a yard 


Tapestry Brussels—from the cele- 
brated Roxbury, »tinson,Smith, Sanford, 
and Higgins factories; 208 desirable 
patterns—§0 to 90 cents a yard. 

Also, a fine selection of eighteen patterns, 
among them some of the most popular 
of last Autumn's styles ; regularly 85c.— 
now 65c and 75c. a yard. 


Mattings —newest 
importations. 


China Matting—heavy, strong and dur- 
able; a great range of patterns—$5.00 
to $15.00 aroll of 40 yards. We par- 
ticularly mention our $14.co quality, in 
40 patterns—a quality regularly worth 
$16.00 a roll. 

Japan [Matting —novel designs in odd 
and artistic effects - $5 to $22 a roll. 


Mail orders receive prompt and 
accurate attention. Address orders 
‘* Department C.”’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 71! WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
* 
Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 


deposits. 










Rents, Sales, 











Interest allowed on 

















Established 1874. "Phone 1-43-95-D. 


R. G. ALFORD, 


Hardware, Tools, and Cutlery, 
House Furnishing Goods, 


S.W. cor. 22d and Callowhill Sts. 


Bicycles, Fishing Tackle, Varnishes, Paint. 
































WILLIAM B. RAYBOLD, 


POSS SSO SOS e See e Se oerey 
Paper Hanging 

Frescoing and 

Decorating «4 


bhessennnnnesennnnnned 


724 Buttonwood St, Phitad’e a- 


Because of the low: rates 

OKLAHOMA. of interest and scarcity of 

desirable local mortgages, inquiry is beginning 

for WESTERN SECURITIES. Those negotiated by 

H. H. Hogan, of Guthrie, Ok., appear to be well 

secured on improved lands in a substantially de- 

veloped section, where values have been main- 
tained. For information address, 

ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
503 Provident Building, Philad’a, Pa. 
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F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
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712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 








Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


FLOWERS 30 


Most popular varieties, postpaid. 
1 pkt. Mary Semple Asters, 4colors, 
“ Alyssam, Little Gem. (mixed. 
“ Beautiful Hybrid Begonias. 
Bouquet Chrysanthemum. 
Umbrella Plant. 

Carnation Marguerite. 
Double Chinese Pink. 
Heliotrope, mix 
Forget-me-not Victoria. 
California Golden Bells. 
Petunia Hybrid Mixed. 
Phlox Drummondii. 

Poppy New — 
Suns ine 

California ens Peas. 
y Flower. 
Giant Verbena, mixed. 
Washing Tiger. toe Pad 
- as a “Ros. ‘alm. 
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Scarlet King" 
Canna Lily. 
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GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


; E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Capital $2, 000. 000. Chartered 1836 Surplus, $5,000,000. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 


TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
CORPORATIONS. IZATION. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
SAFEs TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTs. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actuary. 
ASA S WING; Manager of Insurance Department, donrece ASHBROOKE; 7rust Oficer, J]. ROB- 
ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust OF TROT BARTON TOWNSEND: Assistant Actuary, MAVID 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H; Secretary, Cc. WALTER 1 BORT On. 
To Repair 


stonenir |S, F, BALDERSTON’S “SON, 


cles use Wall Papers and 


Ma}OES | wnt san too oan 
Cement 


902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 
Remember 


MAJOR'S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 


MAJOR’S 
LEATHER 
CEMENT. 
Richmond Reports. 
Copies of the Report of the Friends’ Confer- 
ence at Richmond, Indiana, 1898, may still be 
had, by addressing 
HERBERT P. WORTH, 
West Chester, Penna. 


H. C. BODEN & CO., 


S. BE. Cor. Walnut and 13th Sts. 


OPTICIANS 


Special attention paid to making and adjusting glasses 
from Oculiets’ prescriptions. 


PHILADELPHIA. & READING. RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED, 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. 4 Chestast St. = Paiindsiipheta, Po. Pa. 
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GEORGE 6. rm Fe 


806 Market St. 


FINE ARTS| 


Mirrors, Pictures, 
Frames, Etc. 



















Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 





Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDE®** XER 


EMBALMER 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND 2" Bisco, 
‘Maris 208 Bolto® SHED 1860. 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLV: 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 


Scenic 










Royal Reading Route to 


ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a 






Calls outside of city answered promptly. 








